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Puttine aside then, for the present, 
Supernaturalism and all those views of 
God which are distinctively Christian, 
we find a theology in which all men, 
whether they consider it or not, do 
actually agree—that which is concerned 
with God in Nature. I do not here raise 
the question of causes or laws ; let it be 
allowed that Nature is merely the col- 
lective name of a number of coexistences 
and sequences, and that God has no 
meaning different from Nature. Let all 
this be allowed, or let the contrary of this 
be allowed. Such controversies may be 
raised about the human as well as about 
the Divine Being. Some may consider 
the human body as the habitation of a 
soul distinct and separable from it ; others 
may refuse to recognise any such dis- 
tinction: some may maintain that man 
is merely the collective name for a 
number of processes: some may con- 
sider the human being as possessing 
a free will and as being independent 
of circumstances; others may regard 
him as the necessary result of a long 
series of physical influences. All these 
differences may be almost as important 
as they seem to the disputants who are 
occupied about them, but after all they 
do not affect the fact that the human 
being is there, and they do not prevent 
us from regarding him with strong 
feelings. The same is true of the 
Divine Being. Whatever may be ques- 
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tioned, it is certain that we are in the 
presence of an Infinite and Eternal 
Being ; except through some of those 
exceptional perversions of the mind 
which I described in the last chapter, 
we cannot help the awe and admira- 
tion with which we contemplate Him ; 
we cannot help recognising that our 
well-being depends on taking a right 
view of His nature. 

There are two ways in which the 
mind apprehends any object, two sorts 
of knowledge which combine to make 
complete and satisfactory knowledge. 
The one may be called theoretic or 
scientific knowledge; the other practi- 
cal, familiar, or imaginative knowledge. 
The greatest trial of human nature 
lies in the difficulty of reconciling 
these two kinds of knowledge, of pre- 
venting them from interfering with 
one another, of arranging satisfactory 
relations between them. In order of 
time the second kind of knowledge has 
the precedence, and avails itself of this 
advantage to delay and impede the 
arrival of the first kind. Before the 
stars, the winds, the trees and plants 
could be grasped scientifically and the 
laws which govern them studied, they 
had been grasped, and as it were appro- 
priated, by the human mind experi- 
mentally and imaginatively. The latter 
kind of knowledge was in some respects 
better than the former. It was more 
intimate and realised, so that, as far as 
it was true, it was more available. For 
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practical purposes, accurate scientific 
knowledge of a thing is seldom suffi- 
cient. To obtain complete practical 
command over it you must take posses- 
sion of it with the imagination and 
feelings as well as the reason, and it 
will often happen that this imaginative 
knowledge, helped very slightly by 
scientific knowledge, carries a man 
practically further than a very perfect 
scientific knowledge by itself. Witness 
the instinctive, as we say, and unanalys- 
able skill sometimes possessed by sav- 
ages. Moreover, this kind of knowledye 
is more attractive and interesting, and so 
has a more powerful modifying influence 
upon its possessor than the other kind, 
for the simple reason that it takes hold 
of the most plastic side of his nature. 
But just because it is so fascinating, 
and is at the same time not by itself 
trustworthy, it has certain mischievous 
consequences when it comes, as it gene- 
rally does, first. Then it fills the mind 
with prejudices, hasty misconceptions, 
which, seizing upon the imagination, 
are stereotyped in the form of super- 
stitions; and these sometimes exercise by 
themselves a most pernicious influence, 
and in any case close the mind against 
the entrance of the sounder scientific 
knowledge. When this imaginative 
medley of observation and prejudice 
has long had possession, Science arrives. 
Then follows} a contest between the 
two kinds of knowledge, in which the 
human being suffers much, Truth 
cannot in the long run be resisted, 
and so, after whatever defence, the 
fortress is carried and the phantom 
garrison jof superstition is driven out. 
The mind passes now under a new set 
of impressions, and places itself in a 
new relation to the Universe. Its 
victory over superstition has been won 
by placing a careful restraint upon 
imagination and feeling. In order not 
to be misled by feeling, it has been 
forced artificially to deaden feeling ; 
lest the judgment should be over- 
whelmed by the impressiveness of the 
universe, it arms itself with callousness; 
it turns away from Nature the mobile 
side, and receives the shock upon the 
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adamantine shield of the sceptical 
reason. In this way it substitutes one 
imperfect kind of knowledge for another. 
Before, it realised strongly, if that ex- 
pression is clear, but scarcely analysed 
at all; now, it analyses most rigidly, but 
ceases in return to realise. As the 
victory of the scientific spirit becomes 
more and more decided, there passes a 
deep shudder of discomfort through the 
whole world of those whose business 
is with realising, and not with testing, 
knowledge. Religion. is struck first, 
because the whole work of rea/ising pre- 
supposes faith, and yet, as the testing 
process comes late, faith is almost 
always more or less premature. But 
poetry and art suffer in their turn. 
How full has recent poetry been of 
this complaint! One poet complains 
that “ Science withdraws the veil of en- 
chantment from Nature ;” one exclaims 
that “there was an awful rainbow 
once in heaven,” but that Science has 
destroyed it ; another declares that “we 
murder to dissect,” that we should not 
be always seeking, but use “ a wise pas- 
siveness” in the presence of Nature ; 
another “that Nature made undivine 
is now seen slavishly obeying the law 
of gravitation ;” another buries himself 
in past ages “when men could still 
hear from God heavenly truth in earthly 
speech, and did not rack their brains.” 
And yet to complain of the march of 
the scientific spirit seems as idle as 
to complain of the law of gravitation 
itself. Influenced, some by a deep faith 
in truth, a faith, I mean, that human 
well-being must depend ultimately on 
truth ; others by a fanatical truth-wor- 
ship, determined to set up their idol 
even “amidst human sacrifice and 
parents’ tears;” others by a scientific 
esprit de corps which hates religion 
as belonging to a rival corporation ; 
others by that self-importance which is 
gratified by inflicting pain so much more 
than by giving pleasure ; others by the 
tyrant’s delight in having discovered a 
new and exquisite torture,—influenced, 
in short, by all the mixed motives 
which have ever urged on a great 
destructive movement, the Iconoclasts 
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pursue their course. But we may look 
forward to a time when this transition 
shall be over, and when a new reconcilia- 
tion shall have taken place between the 
two sorts of knowledge. In that hap- 
pier age true knowledge, scientific, not 
artificially humanised, will reign with- 
out opposition, but the claims of Science 
once for all allowed, the mind will also 
apprehend the Universe imaginatively, 
realising what it knows. 

That kind of imaginative eclipse 
which is produced by the shadow of 
science passing over any natural object 
has affected in turn the phenomena of 
Nature, taken separately, and Man and 
God. The “fair humanities of old 
religion,” which found objects of love 
in trees and streams, and filled the celes- 
tial map with fantastic living shapes—all 
this has long ago disappeared. More re- 
cently Man has been subjected to the 
analysing process. The mechanical laws 
which were traced in the physical world, 
it was long hoped, would never suffice 
to explain the human being; he at 
least would remain always mysterious, 
spiritual, sacred. But nothing stops 
Science ; hesitating between curiosity 
that drags him on and awe that holds 
him back, vexed not to know, yet half 
ashamed of knowing, Man presses on 
into every sanctuary. He begins now 
to reckon his own being among things 
more than half explained ; nerve force 
he thinks is a sort of electricity ; 
man differs greatly, indeed, but not 
generically, from the brutes. All this 
has for the time at least the effect of 
desecrating human nature. To the 
imagination human nature becomes a 
thing blurred and spoiled, not really 
because the new view of it is in itself 
degrading, but because the imagination 
had realised it otherwise, and cannot in 
any short time either part with the old 
realising or perfect a new one. Lastly, 
science turns her smoked eye-glass upon 
God, deliberately diminishing the glory 
of what she looks at that she may dis- 
tinguish better. Here, too, she sees 
mechanism where will, purpose, and 
love had been supposed before; she 
drops the name God, and takes up 
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the less awful name of Nature in- 
stead 


It is in this last case that the desecra- 
tion produced by Science is most pain- 
fully felt. This is partly, of course, 
because the sacredness violated was 
greatest here ; but there is also another 
reason. Science cannot easily destroy 
our feeling for human beings. We are 
in such close contact with our own kind, 
our imagination and affections take such 
fast hold of our fellow-men as to defy 
physiology. If it were otherwise we 
should want a word—A nanthropism—to 
answer to Atheism. Even as it is the 
thing is occasionally to be seen. Among 
medical students there are not a few 
ananthropists, that is, men in whom 
human affections have not been strong 
enough to resist the effect of Science in 
lowering the conception of humanity. 
But in general the imagination triumphs 
in this case over the reason. In the 
case of the physical world it is otherwise. 
This, for the majority of men, is, I 
fancy, almost completely desecrated, so 
that sympathy, communion with the 
forms of Nature, is pretty well confined 
to poets, and is generally supposed to be 
an amiable madness in them. But then 
this was not done by Science, it had 
been done before by monkish Chris- 
tianity. Chaucer complains, hundreds 
of years before the advent of physical 
science, of the divorce that had been 
made between the imagination and 
physical nature—“But now may no 
man see none elves mo.” It was 
owing, according to him, to the preach- 
ings and bannings of “limitours and 
other holy fréres.” Nature had been 
made not merely a dead thing, but a dis- 
gusting and hideous thing, by super- 
stitions of imps, witches, and demons ; 
so much so that Goethe celebrates 
science as having restored Nature to the 
imagination and driven away the Wal- 
purgis-nacht of the middle ages; and, 
indeed, by turning attention upon the 
natural world, by bringing a large 
number of people to take careful notice 
of its beauties, Science may have given 
back to the imagination, in this depart- 
ment, a8 much as it has taken away. 

o 2 
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But the conception of God is so vast 
and elevated that it always slips easily 
out of the human mind. The task of 
realising what is too great to be realised, 
of reaching with the imagination and 
growing with the affections to a reality 
almost too great for the one, and almost 
too awful for the other, is in itself ex- 
ceptionally difficult. To do this, and 
yet at the same time carefully to restrain 
the imagination and affections as Science 
prescribes, is almost impossible ; yet those 
who perpetually study Nature, unless 
they specialise themselves too much, 
will always in some sense feel the 
presence of God. The unity of what 
they study will sometimes come home 
to them and give a sense of awe and 
delight, if not of love. But upon those 
who do not study Nature the advance 
of Science can have no other effect than 
to root out off their minds the very con- 
ception of God. The negative eflect is 
not counterbalanced by any positive 
one. With them, if the supernatural 
Person whose will holds the Universe 
together is denied, the effect is that the 
Universe falls at once to pieces. No 
other unity takes His place, and out of 
the human mind there perishes the 
most elevating thought, and out of 
human life the chief and principal 
sacredness. The remedy for this is to be 
found in the study of Nature becoming 
universal. Let all be made acquainted 
with natural laws ; let all form the habit 
of contemplating them, and atheism in 
its full sense will become a thing im- 
possible, when no mind shall be alto- 
gether without the sense, at once in- 
spiring and sobering, of an eternal order. 

But these remarks on the difficulty 
of harmonising the scientific with the 
imaginative knowledge of things, are 
by way of digression, Our business at 
present is with the fact that knowledge 
is of these two kinds, and that the 
complete or satisfactory knowledge of 
anything comes from combining them. 
When the object of knowledge is God, 
the first kind of knowledge is called 
theology, and the second may be called 
religion. By theology the nature of 
God is ascertained and false views of it 
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eradicated from the understanding ; by 
religion the truths thus obtained are 
turned over in the mind and assimilated 
by the imagination and the feelings. 

When we hear it said, as it is said so 
commonly now, that the knowledge of 
God is impossible to man, and therefore 
that theology is no true science, of 
course the word God is used in that 
peculiar sense of which I have spoken 
above. Nature every one admits that 
we know or may know; but of any 
occult cause of phenomena, or of any 
supernatural being suspending the course 
of natural laws, it is denied that we can 
know anything. But since every sort 
of theology agrees that the laws of 
nature are the laws of God, it is evident 
that in knowing Nature we do precisely 
to the same extent know God. I am 
proposing for the present to treat the 
words God and Nature as absolutely 
synonymous, which up toa certain 
point every one allows them to be. So 
long as we do so we are in no danger of 
trespassing beyond the proper domain 
of human inquiry ; so long as we do so, 
theology, instead of being additional or 
antagonistic to Science, is merely another 
name for Science itself. Regarded in 
this way, we may say of,God that so far 
from being beyond knowledge, He is the 
one object of knowledge, and that every- 
thing we can know, every proposition 
we can frame, relates to Him. It may 
seem, however, that little is to be gained 
from giving this unusual sense to the 
word theology. If in the ordinary sense 
it is the name of an imaginary and 
delusive science, taken in this sense as 
a synonym for Science itself, it is purely 
useless. By giving the word such an 
extension, it will be said, you destroy 
all its force. That we ought to study 
theology becomes a truism if it means 
merely that all knowledge is valuable ; 
the old maxim, that in the knowledge of 
God is life, loses all its grandeur if 
it is interpreted to mean merely that 
the more things you know the more 
dangers you will be in a condition to 
avoid, Can we not, then, give more pre- 
cision, more definiteness, to the notion 
of the knowledge of God ? 
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The notion is to be limited in two 
ways, one of which has been partially 
indicated already. The scientific school 
themselves save us the trouble of ex- 
plaining the first of these limitations ; 
it is they who, in this age, have made 
clear to every one the difference between 
the study of the Universe and mere 
universal study. When they tell us in 
the very language of theology that all 
hope and all happiness lies in the know- 
ledge of Nature, that this is a treasure 
to be valued above rubies and precious 
stones, how do they limit the word 
Nature? They mean it certainly to in- 
clude the whole Universe. What is it 
then that they exclude? One would fancy 
at first sight that they are merely praising 
knowledge in general, and that they are 
not particular about kinds of knowledge. 
Yet we know that they are remarkably 
exclusive in their notions of knowledge, 
and that they are as vehement in con- 
demning some sorts as in recommending 
others. What is there, then, that can 
possibly be studied besides the Universe? 

There is something which sets itself 
up as a just reflection of the Universe, 
and which it is possible to study as if 
it were the Universe itself; that is, the 
multitude of traditional unscientific 
opinions about the Universe. These 
opinions are, in one sense, part of the 
Universe; to study them from the 
historic point of view is to study the 
Universe ; but when they are assumed 
as an accurate reflection of it so as to 
divert attention from the original, as 
they are by all the votaries of authority 
or tradition, then they may be regarded 
as a spurious Universe outside and apart 
from the real one, and such students of 
opinion may be said to study and yet 
not to study the Universe. 

This spurious Universe is almost as 
great as the genuine one. There are many 
profoundly learned men whose whole 
learning relates to it and has no concern 
whatever with reality. The simplest 
peasant who from living much in the 
open air has found for himself, uncon- 
sciously, some rules to guide him in 
divining the weather, knows something 
about the real Universe ; but an inde- 


fatigable student who has stored a 
prodigious memory with what the 
schoolmen have thought, what the 
philosophers have thought, what the 
Fathers have thought, may yet have no 
real knowledge; he may have been 
busy only with the reflected Universe. 
Not that the thoughts of dead thinkers 
stored up in books are not part of the 
Universe as well as wind and rain ; not 
that they may not repay study quite as 
well ; they are deposits of the human 
mind, and by studying them much may 
be discovered about the human mind, 
the ways of its operation, the stages of 
its development. Nor yet that the 
thoughts of the dead may not be of the 
greatest help to one who is studying 
the Universe; he may get from them 
suggestions, theories which he may put 
to the test, and thus convert, in some 
cases, into real knowledge. But there 
is a third way in which he may treat 
them which makes hooks the very an- 
tithesis to reality, and the knowledge 
of books the knowledge of a spurious 
Universe. This is when he contents 
himself with storing their contents in 
his mind and does not attempt to put 
them to any test, whether from super- 
stitious reverence or from an excessive 
pleasure in mere language. He may 
show wonderful ability in thus as- 
similating books, wonderful retentive- 
ness, wonderful accuracy, wonderful 
acuteness ; nay, if he clearly understands 
that he is only dealing with opinions, 
he may do good service in that depart- 
ment, for opinions need collecting and 
classifying as much as botanical speci- 
mens. But one often sees such collectors 
mistaking opinions for truths, and de- 
pending for their views of the Universe 
entirely upon these opinions, which they 
accept implicitly without testing them. 
Such men may be said to study, but 
not to study the Universe, 

There are other classes of men of 
whom much the same may be said. 
The scientific school, when they recom- 
mend the study of Nature, do not mean, 
for example, the mere collecting of facts 
however authentic. Nature with them 
is not a heap of phenomena, but laws 
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discerned in phenomena, and by a know- 
ledge of Nature they mean a just con- 
ception of laws much more than an 
ample store of information about phe- 
nomena. Again, in an age like the 
present, when methods of inquiry have 
been laid down and tested by large 
experience, they do not dignify with 
the name of the study of Nature any 
investigation, however earnest or fresh, 
of the facts of the world, which does 
not conform to these methods, or show 
reason for not doing so. 

Knowledge of Nature understood in 
this sense, and obtained in this way, is 
what we are now told is alone valuable 
—what human happiness depends on. 
And assuredly it deserves to be called 
in the strictest sense Theology. If God 
be the Ruler of the world, as the orthodox 
theology teaches, the laws of Nature are 
the laws by which He rules it. If you 
prefer the Pantheistic view, they are 
the very manifestations of the Divine 
Nature. In any case the knowledge of 
Nature, if only it be properly sifted 
from the corrupting mixture of mere 
opinion, is the knowledge of God. 
That there may be another and deeper 
knowledge of God beyond it does not 
affect this fact. 

But is theology a mere synonym for 
Science? If so, the scientific man may 
fairly say, I need not concern myself 
with it ; I have already a name for my 
pursuit which satisfies me ; it does not 
interest me to hear that there is another 
name Which also is appropriate. Is there 
no special department of Science which 
may be called theological, to distinguish 
it from the other departments? It is 
this which so many scientific men now 
deny. They say there is certainly such 
a special department, but it is not a de- 
partment of Science, for it lies outside 
the domain of Science. It is concerned 
with causes, whereas Science knows 
nothing of causes ; it is concerned with 
supernatural phenomena which Science 
puts aside as either impossible or un- 
verified. All that this objection means 
is, that many theologies have been super- 
naturalistic, and have been occupied 
with causes, and that though as a matter 
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of course they have not been exclusively 
supernaturalistic and occupied with 
causes, yet they have been so sufficiently 
to justify us in appropriating the word 
theology to systems that have these 
characteristics. To say then that theo- 
logy is a spurious Science, is to say that 
in most theological systems there is an 
element more or less predominant which 
is unscientific. But even if it were 
convenient to give to this element the 
name of theology, it would not follow 
because theology in this sense may be 
a spurious science—and etymologically 
theology is the science of God—that 
therefore the science of God is a 
spurious one. You may use the word 
theology in its etymological sense, 
or you may give it a more special 
technical sense to suit convenience ; 
but you must not confound the two 
senses of the word together. As I have 
said, all Science belongs properly to the 
science of God, and might legitimately 
be called Theology. I believe also that 
there is a special department of know- 
ledge which, without necessarily con- 
cerning itself with the supernatural, or 
with final causes, might both legiti- 
mately and conveniently be called 
Theology. 

Considered in its practical bearings 
upon human life, the study of Nature 
resolves itself into the study of two 
things, a force within the human Leing, 
and a necessity without him. Life, in 
short, is a mechanical problem, in which 
a power is required to be so advanta- 
geously applied as to overcome a weight 
which is greater than itself. The power 
is the human will, the weight is Nature, 
the motive of the struggle between them 
is certain ideals which man instinctively 
puts before himself—an ideal of happi- 
ness, or an ideal of perfection. By means 
of Science he is enabled to apply the 
power in the most advantageous manner. 
Every piece of knowledge he acquires 
helps him in his undertaking. Every 
special science which he perfects re- 
moves a new set of obstacles, procures 
him a new set of resources. And in his 
conflict with natural difficulties his 
energy and hope are in proportion to 
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his power of knowing and measuring 
the force he has, and the resistance he 
will meet with. When he is able to 
measure this precisely, his hope becomes 
confidence even in circumstances which 
might seem the most alarming. We 
allow ourselves to be hurried through 
the air at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour, with a noise and impetus appalling 
to a bystander, and all the while read 
or sleep comfortably. Why? Because 
the forces we have set in motion are all 
accurately measured, the obstacles to be 
met fully known. When the measure- 
ment is only approximate, there is not 
confidence, but only hope predominating 
over fear. ‘The experienced sailor feels 
this ; he trusts himself to the open sea, 
because he knows that he is pretty well 
matched against the necessity he pro- 
vokes, though he cannot know that he 
is the superior because he can calculate 
a good many of the dangers, though 
not all. 

This is the case in each of the separate 
undertakings that make up life. To each 
of them belongs its appropriate know- 
ledge, upon which our equanimity and 
repose of mind, as far as the particular 
undertaking is concerned, depend. But 
life itself, taken as a whole, is an under- 
taking. Life itself has its objects which 
make it interesting to us, which lead us 
to bear the burden of it. These objects, 
like those minor ones, are only to be at- 
tained by a struggle between the power 
Will and the weight Nature, and in this 
struggle also both energy and success 
depend upon a certain knowledge which 
may enable us to apply the power with 
advantage. But the knowledge required 
in this case is ofa more general kind ; it 
is not a knowledge confined to certain 
sets of phenomena, and giving us a power 
correspondingly limited, but it is a gene- 
ral knowledge of the relation in which 
human life stands to the Universe, and 
of the means by which life may be 
brought into the most satisfactory 
adaptation to it. Now, by what name 
shall we call this knowledge ? 

Every one has his general views of 
human life, which are more or less dis- 
tinct. Upon these general views more 
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than upon anything else connected with 
the understanding depends the character 
of every one’s life. Morality is theoreti- 
cally independent of all such views, but 
practically and in the long run it varies 
with them. What has life to give ? 
How far does it lend itself to our ideals ? 
These are practically questions quite as 
important to morality as those whieh 
lie within the province of morality itself 
—as the questions, what are or what 
ought to be ourideals? They are also 
quite as important to human happiness 
as all particular measures contrived to 
increase human happiness. No man 
fights with any heart if he thinks he 
has Nature against him, If a man be- 
lieves that men are not made to be 
happy, he will lose the energy to do even 
what can be done for their happiness ; 
he will give up the pursuit of virtue if 
he meets with more than a certain degree 
of discouragement in it. 

Of an unfavourable view of human 
life there are three principal conse- 
quences—crime, languor, and suicide, 
The majority of crimes, and still more 
of meannesses, it seems to me, are not 
committed from bad intentions, but 
from a despair of human life. “Iam 
sorry, but 1 must do it; I am driven to 
it ; everybody has to do it; we must 
look at things as they are” ; these are the 
reflections which lead men into breaches 
of morality. “ Sic vivitur,” says Cicero, 
selling Tullia. The feeling that life 
will not allow people to do always what 
is right, faint perhaps in each individual 
mind, grows strong when many who 
share it come together ; it grows stronger 
by being uttered, stronger still by being 
acted upon ; it creates an atmosphere of 
laxity ; morality retires more and more 
out of view ; until the thought of crime 
itself, and even of enormous crime, be- 
comes familiar, and at last is carried 
almost unconsciously into act. It is not, 
then, from want of morality that men do 
wrong, but from want of another sort of 
knowledge. They know what is right 
and what is wrong ; it is not from over- 
looking this distinction that they fall 
into the wrong, nor would they escape 
the danger by reflecting upon it ever so 
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much, What determines their action is 
a belief in some sort of necessity, some 
fatality with which it is vain to struggle ; 
it is a general view of human life as un- 
favourable to ideals. 

Another such general view of human 
life produces apathy. A man who has 
persuaded himself that we are the 
creatures of circumstances, or that 
we are the victims of laws. with which 
it is impossible for us to cope, will 
give up the battle with Nature and 
do nothing. Perhaps he has his head 
full of instances of the best en- 
deavours after happiness failing en- 
tirely, or by some fatality producing 
extreme unhappiness ; of the purest and 
noblest labours producing mischief which 
complete inactivity would have avoided ; 
how Queen Isabella introduced the 
Inquisition: how Las Casas initiated 
the slave-trade; how pauperism has 
been over and over again fostered by 
philanthropy ; how the Prince of Peace 
himself, according to His own saying, 
brought a sword upon the earth. He 
may think that human life, as it runs on 
naturally, is not a bad thing, but that all 
attempts to control it or improve it are 
hopeless ; that all high ideals are merely 
ambitious ; that purpose and, still more, 
system and all sophistication of life are 
mischievous. And so he may come to 
renounce all free-will, he may resign 
himself to the current of ordinary affairs, 
and become a mere conventionalist, 
reconciling himself to whatever he does 
not like, and gradually induced to 
tolerate with complete indifference the 
most enormous evils. Avainst such a 
perversion of mind morality is no de- 
fence; what is needed is not a new 
view of what ought to be—such a man 
knows well enough what ought to 
be—but a new view of what can or 
may be, a more encouraging view of 
the Universe. 

Sometimes the despair of human life 
goes to a much greater length. Human 
life is a game at which we are not forced 
to play ; we may at any time throw up 
the cards. That only a few do so proves 
that more or less distinctly most of us 
have a general view of life not altogether 
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unfavourable. We are for the most part 
hardly aware of this general view, be- 
cause it is always the same. We should 
become painfully aware of it if it were 
suddenly to change. There is, as it were, 
a suicide-mark below which our philo- 
sophy is always liable to sink. If we 
came to think life irreconcilably opposed 
to our ideals, and at the same time were 
enthusiastically devoted to our ideals, 
life would become intolerable to us. If 
our sense of the misery or emptiness of 
life became for some reason much more 
keen than it is, life would at last become 
intolerable to us. With individuals one 
of these two things is constantly taking 
place ; they might just as well take place 
with whole societies or nations. Some- 
thing of the kind happened with the 
Stoics of the imperial period. Their 
philosophy was only just above suicide- 
mark, and was continually dropping be- 
lowit. In Asia the same is true of whole 
populations, with whom the value of 
life has sunk to the very lowest point. 

Of all these classes of men we say very 
justly that they want faith. Their 
criminality or languor or despair are the 
consequences of their having no faith. 
But we sometimes express the same 
thing differently, and say that they 
have no God, no theology. With our 
Christian habit of connecting God with 
goodness and love, we confuse together 
the notions of a theology and a faith. 
Let us reflect that it is quite possible 
to have a theology without having a 
faith, We may believe in a God, but 
a God unfavourable, hostile, or indif- 
ferent to us. In the same way we 
may believe in a God neither alto- 
gether friendly nor altogether the re- 
verse. The different Pagan theologies 
were of this kind, and even many 
Christian sects, while nominally hold- 
ing the perfect benevolence of God, 
have practically worshipped a Being who 
in this respect did not differ from the 
Pagan deities. 

It would be legitimate to call such 
general views of the relation of Nature 
to our ideals by the name of theology in 
all cases, and not merely those particular 
general views which are encouraging. If 
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we believe that Nature helps us in our 
strivings, we have both a theology and a 
faith ; if we believe that Nature is in- 
different to us or hostile to us, we have 
no faith, but we have still a theology. 
We have stilla definite notion of God’s 
dealings with us. And this use of the 
word is not only justified by its etymo- 
logy ; it is much more conformable to 
actual usage. To identify theology with 
the doctrine of the supernatural is, as I 
have pointed out, to narrow the mean- 
ing of the word unnaturally, and to 
appropriate it to a particular part of 
a particular theological system. The 
practical effect of giving this technical 
sense to a word which in the common 
understanding has a much larger mean- 
ing, is to produce a deception. When 
those who reject the supernatural declare 
theology to be exploded, they are com- 
monly understood to mean that a vast 
mass of doctrine, partly moral, partly 
historical, partly physica!, in which the 
supernatural is mixed up, is exploded, 
whereas all they really say is that} just 
that part is exploded which is supported 
only by the evidence of the supernatural. 
In like manner it is but a small part of 
what is commonly understood by theo- 
logy that has to do with final causes, 
and yet those who consider final causes 
not objects of knowledge are fond of 
drawing the inference that all theologi- 
cal systems must be systems of spurious 
knowledge. Sometimes this juggle 
which is practised with the word 
theology becomes grotesquely apparent, 
and a sceptic will tell us in the same 
breath that theology deals with matters 
entirely beyond the range of human 
intellect, and that theology has been 
refuted by the discoveries of modern 
science. 

The questions which we all under- 
stand to be theological are such as these: 
Is there a reward for virtue? Is there 
a compensation for undeserved misery ? 
Is there a sure retribution for crime? Is 
there hope that the vicious man may be- 
come virtuous? Are there means by 
which the pressure upon the conscience 
produced by wrong-doing may be re- 
moved? Are there means by which 
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the mind disposed to virtue may defend 
itself trom temptation? In one word, 
is life worth having, and the Universe a 
habitable place for one in whom the 
sense of duty has been awakened ? 
These questions are answered in dif- 
ferent ways by different men. But they 
are answered in some way by all men, 
even by those who consider themselves 
to have no theology at all. Christianity 
is the system which answers them in the 
most encouraging way. It says that 
virtue in the long run will be happy 
partly in this life, but much more in a 
life beyond the grave. It says that 
misery is partly the punishment of 
crime, partly the probation of virtue ; 
but in the inexhaustible future which 
belongs to each individual man there are 
equivalents and over-payments for all 
that part of it which is undeserved. It 
says that virtue, when tried, may count 
upon help, secret refreshings that come 
in answer to prayer—friends providen- 
tially sent, perhaps guardian angels. It 
says that souls entangled in wrong-doing 
may raise themselves out of it by a 
mystic union with Christ, and burdened 
consciences be lightened by sharing in 
the infinite merit of His self-sacrifice. 
If you ask on what so happy and in- 
spiring a belief rests, the evidence pro- 
duced is in part supernatural. 

This is not only a theology but a 
faith, the most glorious of all faiths. 
But those who do not heartily share it 
or who consciously reject it, yet give 
some answer to these questions. They 
have a theology as much as Christians ; 
they must even have a faith of some sort, 
otherwise they would renounce human 
life. It may be stated perhaps much 
as follows : 

“ We have not much reason to believe 
in any future state. We are content to 
look at human life as it lies visibly 
before us. Surveying it so, we find that 
it is indeed very different from what we 
could wish it to be. It is full of failures 
and miseries, Multitudes die without 
knowing anything that can be called 
happiness, while almost all know too 
well what is meant by misery. The 
pains that men endure are frightfully 
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intense, their enjoyments for the most 
part moderate. They are seldom aware 
of happiness while it is present, so very 
delicate a thing is it. When it is past 
they recognise it, or perhaps fancy it. 
If we could measure all the happiness 
there is in the world, we should perhaps 
be rather pained than gladdened by dis- 
covering the amount of it; if we could 
measure all the misery we should he 
appalled beyond description. Whenfrom 
happiness we pass to the moral ideal, 
again we find the world disappointing. 
It is not a sacred place any more than 
it is a happy place. Vice and crime 
very frequently prosper in it. Some of 
the worst of men are objects of enthu- 
siastic admiration and emulation. Some 
of the best have been hated and perse- 
cuted. Much virtue passes away en- 
tirely unacknowledged ; much flagrant 
hypocrisy succeeds in its object. 

Still on the whole we find life worth 
having. ‘The misery of it we find our- 
selves able to forget, or callously live 
through. Fortunately we have not 
imaginations strong enough to realize 
the sum of it, and we contrive to turn 
our thoughts away from the subject. 
And though the happiness is not great, 
the variety and novelty is. Life is in- 
teresting, if not happy. In spite of all 
the injustice which shocks us in human 
destiny, the inequality with which for- 
tune is meted out, yet it may be dis- 
cerned that, at least in the more 
ortunate societies, justice is the rule and 
injustice the exception. There are laws 
by which definite crimes are punished, 
there is a force of opinion which reaches 
vaguer offences and visits even disposi- 
tions to vice with a certain penalty. 
Virtue is seldom without some reward, 
however inadequate ; if it is not recog- 
nised generally or publicly, it finds here 
and there an admirer, it surrounds itself 
with a little circle of love ; when even 
this is wanting it often shows a strange 
power of rewarding itself. On the 
whole, we are sustained and reconciled 
to life by a certain feeling of hope, by 
a belief, resting upon real evidence, 
that things improve and better them- 
selves around us.” 


This is certainly a very different faith 
from Christianity. Whether it deserves 
to be called a faith at all, whether it 
justifies men in living and in calling 
others into life, may be doubted. But 
it is just as much a theology as Chris- 
tianity. It deals with just the same 
questions and gives an answer to them, 
though a different answer. Both views, 
whatever may be professed, are views 
about God. Christianity regards God 
as a friend; it says that He is Love. 
The other view regards Him as awful, 
distant, inhuman, yet not radically 
hostile. 

It is said that such vague, general 
views do not deserve to be called Science. 
This is of course admitted. There exists 
at the present moment no scientific 
theology independent of the superna- 
tural and of the search for final causes. 
But this is not because no such theology 
can be construci«d, but merely because 
it has not yet been constructed. Evi- 
dently it is constructing itself fast. 
‘The more men come to know Nature 
and to feel confidence in their know- 
ledge, the more eagerly they will 
consider what is the attitude of Nature 
towards human beings. This question 
is not one which is in any way removed 
from human knowledge, it is not one 
which it can be considered morbid to 
betray curiosity about. Yet this is the 
question of theology. Not only is it 
the only question with which theology 
ought to be concerned ; it is the only ques- 
tion with which theology ever has been 
concerned. ‘The theologies of the world 
are merely different attempts to answer 
it. If they have for the most part 
trespassed upon the domain of the 
supernatural, this has not been because 
theology is necessarily concerned with 
the supernatural, but in some cases 
because the line between the natural 
and supernatural had not been clearly 
drawn, in some cases because it was 
honestly believed that supernatural 
occurrences had happened and could be 
substantiated by suflicient evidence, and 
that such occurrences were calculated to 
throw new light upon the relation of 
God to man. It tls belief was a delu- 
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sion, theology must fall back upon the 
evidence of Nature. She may have to 
alter her idea of God, she may have to 
regard Him with fear and cold awe as 
in the days before the Gospel was pub- 
lished ; she may cease to be a faith, 
and may become instead an oppression— 
a scientific superstition. But theology 
will remain notwithstanding a perfectly 
legitimate science, one which, whether 
under that name or under another, men 
will always study with an interest they 
can feel in no other, one which stands 
in a more intimate relation than any 
other to morality, and must always be 
taught in conjunction with morality. 
We lay it down then that the subject 
of theology is the relation assumed by 
the Universe towards human ideals, and, 
as we propose here to waive the question 
of the supernatural and to treat the Uni- 
verse as consisting solely of the order 
of Nature, this will be the same thing 
for our present purpose as the relation 
assumed by Nature towards human 
ideals, But here we must beware of a 
common misconception. It is often 


said that when you substitute Nature 
for God you take a thing heartless and 
pitiless instead of love and goodness, 
Undoubtedly the God in whom (hris- 
tians believe has much more of love and 
goodness than can be discovered in 


Nature. But when it is said that there 
are no such qualities in Nature, that 
Nature consists of relentless and ruth- 
less laws, that Nature knows no’ hing 
of forgiveness, and inexorably exacts the 
utmost penalty for every transgression, 
a confusion is made between two dif- 
ferent meanings which may be given to 
the word Nature. We are concerned 
here with Nature as opposed to that 
which is above Nature, not with Nature 
as opposed to man. We use it as a 
name comprehending all the uniform 
laws of the Universe as known in our ex- 
perience, and excluding such laws as are 
inferred from experiences so exceptional 
and isolated as to be difficult of veri- 
fication. In this sense Nature is not 
heartless or unrelenting ; to say so would 
be equivalent to saying that pity and 
forgiveness are in all cases supernatural. 
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It may be true that the law of gravita- 
tion is quite pitiless, that it will destroy 
the most innocent and amiable person 
with as little hesitation as the wrong- 
doer. But there are other laws which 
are not pitiless. There are laws under 
which human beings form themselves 
into communities, and set up law-courts 
in which the claims of individuals are 
weighed with the nicest skill. There 
are laws under which churches and 
philanthropical societies are formed, by 
which misery is sought out and relieved 
and every evil that can be discovered in 
the world is redressed. Nature, in the 
sense in which we are now using the 
word, includes human nature, and there- 
fore, so far from being pitiless, includes 
all the pity that belongs to the whole 
human family, and all the pity that 
they have accumulated and, as it were, 
capitalised in institutions, political, 
social, and ecclesiastical, through count- 
less generations, 

People are misled by the fact that 
Nature is often used in another sense, 
and opposed, not to the supernatural, 
but to man. Nature is, for shortness, 
often put instead of inanimate Nature. 
Inanimate Nature is of course pitiless. 
It consists of laws which, like the law 
of gravitation, take no note of happiness 
or misery, virtue or vice. Dut if we 
abandoned our belief in the supernatural 
it would not be only Nature in this 
restricted sense that would be left to us ; 
we should not give ourselves over, as 
it is often rhetorically described, to the 
mercy of merciless powers—winds and 
waves, earthquakes, volcanoes and fire. 
The God we should believe in would 
not be a passionless, utterly inhuman 
power. He would indeed be a God, 
often neglecting us in our need, a God 
often deaf to prayers. Nature includ- 
ing Humanity would be our God. We 
should read His character not merely 
in the earthquake and fire, but also in 
the still small voice ; not merely in the 
destroying powers of the world, but, as 
Mohammed said, in the compassion that 
we feel for one another; not merely in 
the storm that threatens the sailor with 
death, but in the lifeboat and the Grace 
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Darling that put out from shore to the 
rescue ; not merely in the intricate laws 
that confound our prudence, but in the 
science that penetrates them and the art 
which makes them subservient to our 
purposes ; not merely in the social evils 
that fill our towns with misery and 
cover our frontiers with war, but in 
the St. Francis that makes himself the 
brother of the miserable, and in the 
Fox and Penn that proclaim principles 
of peace. 

Let us take one of the principal 
maxims of the supernatural theology, 
and observe how it is modified by the 
rejection of the supernatural. That the 
just man will assuredly be rewarded 
with happiness is a maxim resting upon 
evidence involving the supernatural. It 
depends upon belief in a God of much 
more goodness and justice than we can 
find in Nature; it assumes a future 
state of which Science furnishes no clear 
evidence. Even when the Psalmist, 
speaking mefely of the present life, 
wrote, “I have been young, and now 
am old, and yet saw I never the righteous 
forsaken, nor his seed begging their 
bread,” he perhaps thought of super- 
natural interpositions by which evil was 
averted from the just man. Suppose 
now that we repudiate all such beliefs, 
and confine ourselves strictly to the facts 
of nature as we discover them from 
uniform experience. Let us suppose 
that the ordinary laws of Nature govern 
the lot of the just man, and that no 
exemptions are made in his favour. Do 
we find that these ordinary laws take 
no account of his justice, and that his 
prospects are in no respect different 
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from those of the unjust man? Is 
Nature, as distinguished from the super- 
natural, regardless of the distinction 
between virtue and vice? No doubt 
Nature is not a perfectly just judge. 
The just man has misfortunes like the 
unjust ; he may suffer from accident or 
disease. His justice may be denied; 
he may suffer the penalties of injustice. 
All this may happen in particular cases, 
and yet no one doubts that on the 
whole the just man reaps a reward for 
his justice. A very simple law operates 
to reward him. By his justice he bene- 
fits the community, and the community, 
partly out of gratitude, partly out of an 
interested calculation, repay him for the 
service he has done. This law fails of 
its effect in a good number of cases, but 
in the majority of cases it does not fail. 
And when it fails, it seldom fails alto- 
gether. There is generally some reward 
for justice, if not always an adequate 
reward. Accordingly, not only Chris- 
tians, or those who believe in something 
more than Nature, but those whose only 
God is Nature, and even those whose 
knowledge of Nature is very superficial, 
fully recognise that virtue is rewarded. 
‘* Honesty is the best policy ” has become 
a proverb, and hypocrites have come 
into existence hoping to secure the 
reward without deserving it. We see, 
then, that those who believe in Nature 
only may be said to believe not only in 
a God, but, in some sense, in a personal 
God. Their God, at least, has so much 
of personality that He takes account of 
the distinction of virtue and vice, that 
He punishes crime, and that He re- 
lieves distress. 


To be continued. 














CASTLE DALY: 


THE STORY OF AN IRISH HOME THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


CHAPTER_XLI. 


Tue strength of the storm is spent, the 
highest wave has struck the hill, and 
fallen back baffled with hoarse murmur- 
ing of sullen complaint, yet the spectators 
on the shore, and the sailors out at sea, 
do not feel as yet any change and are 
slow to believe in the sunshine and calm 
that is on the way to them. The winds 
moan and sigh in sharp short gusts that 
may be the beginning of a new storm, 
the waves climb and threaten the shore 
with angry white heads, only thrust a 
little less near each time of approach ; 
it takes a long time to ascertain posi- 
tively by observation that the tide has 
turned. So it usually is in seasons of 
great calamity, national or private, the 
worst is past long before the sufferers 
admit hope into their hearts, or are able 
to acknowledge to themselves that the 
severest stress of their pain is over. 
There are almost always recurrences of 
calamity, new threatenings, fears, great 
shakings of the worn out or wounded 
souls which keep the agitated sea of 
emotion heaving and quivering for a 
long time before it can rock itself to the 
old calm. Long years must often pass 
before we can look back on a season of 
allliction, and referring to an event or 
hour say, “ Yes, that was the time when 
the waves went over our heads and the 
bitterness of death was tasted, but after 
that slowly and gradually we began to 
take heart again; there were fallings 
back, clouds returning after rain, but the 
heartening, the restoring season, set in 
after that hour.” 

The autumn months that followed 
Connor's and D’Arcy’s escape to America 
were for the Dalys and their friends, 
and for the majority of the inhabitants 
of Good People’s Hollow and its neigh- 
bouxhood, one of those seasons of slowly 


returning prosperity and content, broken 
by recurring anxieties and cares. The 
first days of Mrs. Daly’s return from 
Galway with Lesbia and Pelham were 
clouded by anxiety about Ellen, whom 
they found at Good People’s Hollow in 
a state of such extreme weakness and 
prostration as hardly to be able to give an 
intelligible account of her night excur- 
sion down the lake, or of Connor’s escape 
to the emigrant ship. Anne O’Flaherty 
had died during the night of her absence, 
and the shock of returning to the empty 
house, and of finding for the first time 
in all her experience, no one there to 
whom she could unburden her heart of 
its anxiety and agitation had been more 
overwhelming than all her previous 
suffering, or rather it had been the last 
straw of the long accumulating burden, 
under which her energies, now no longer 
tasked on any one’s behalf, finally suc- 
cumbed. For days and days she lay on 
her bed a prey to the slow consuming 
fever that had carried off so many 
victims from Ireland during the last sad 
years, notsuffering much, and pronounced 
by Dr. Lynch to be in no present danger, 
but hardly ever conscious of what was 
going on around her, seeming to lead a 
curious double existence, in which she 
alternately lived over again the hours 
of the night journey down the lake, or 
accompanied Anne O'Flaherty across the 
dark waters of an unknown river, from 
the opposite bank of which voices hailed 
her, inviting her to approach nearer. 
There,was_one person of the party who 
could distinctly have told what was the 
worst part of the suffering he endured 
in that eventful year. It was John 
Thornley, and he would have assigned 
his bitterest pangs to certain days when 
he rode up to the door of Happy-go- 
lucky Lodge with an intolerable ache 
of anxiety in his heart, and from an open 
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window wreathed with passion-flowers 
caught tones of the voice he loved 
best in the world, uttering mournful 
incoherent words that were now reiter- 
ated farewells, and now phrases of glad 
greeting and recognition that struck 
colder than even the farewells on his 
ear. 
Anne O’Flaherty’s funeral took place 
while Ellen’s fever was at its height, 
and a fortnight after a second grave was 
opened in the churchyard under the hill, 
from which Connor and D’Arcy had 
resuscitated the arms, where the body 
of Peter Lynch was laid close to that of 
his mistress, The arrangements for both 
these ceremonies were left to Pelham’s 
care, for John seemed just then unable 
to attend to the most necessary business, 
and in after times Lesbia was wont to 
boast of the tact and knowledge of the 
people which Pelham displayed on those 
occasions, satisfying even the most ex- 
acting, that the utmost point of old 
custom and traditional respect and 
observance was rendered to the memory 
of the two who had lately reigned 
supreme over the district. 

“He pretends that I helped him,” 
she would say in conclusion, “ but Iam 
sure I don’t know how he can imagine 
such a thing, for all I ever did was to 
sit beside him while he considered 
exactly how poor Connor would have 
ordered all if he had been master here 
instead of us ; and then he and I agreed 
together to carry out what we believed 
would have been Connor’s wishes. 
Pelham does not object, as he once would 
have done, to the enthusiasm the people 
feel for him now, because they believe 
he suifered for the cause. Since he has 
been in prison with some of the boys 
and has got to know them thoroughly he 
can put up with their warm expressions 
of thanks and gratitude, and no longer 
thinks it humbug. He is even at the 
bottom of his heart very much obliged 
to them for having given him back their 
allegiance so readily, and being as glad 
as they all are, that he is coming 
back to Castle Daly to reign over 
them ; as glad, it really seems, as they 
would have been if his father had 


come to life again, or the revolution 
had succeeded, and Connor had got the 
estate back for his own. John says 
that it is very illogical of them to goon 
talking about him as if he had both 
suffered for the cause and given himself 
up, though innocent, to save his brother; 
because he could not have done the two 
things. The people about here, how- 
ever, will always go on saying that he did 
both, and if they mean that double praise 
and gratitude are due to him, I think 
myself that somehow, in spite of John, 
their way of understanding his conduct 
must be the right one.” 

The satisfaction felt by the neighbour- 
hood in the funeral observances with 
which Miss O’Flaherty and Peter Lynch 
were laid to their rest, though it did 
something to soothe the wild grief of the 
inhabitants of Good People’s Hollow, 
did not by any means overshadow their 
anxiety for Ellen’s recovery. This John 
Thornley had to acknowledge to him- 
self when he went among the crowd 
assembled in and about the tent where 
Peter Lynch’s wake feast was held. He 
had come out in a mood of restless 
misery, seeking not so much for distrac- 
tion as for that bitter tonic of self-pity 
which he fancied would be afforded by 
the sight of other people’s forgetfulness, 
contrasted with his own overwhelming 
anxiety, and he received a medicine 
different from that he had come to seek ; 
the balm of a sympathy so pervading 
and true, that its subtle soothing could 
not but creep to the heart most resolved 
to hug its sorrow in solitude. 

There was revelling here and there, 
and everywhere the eager delight at the 
sight of plenty which might be expected 
from those who had had want for their 
daily companion during three long years. 
But as John passed from group to 
group and listened to the words that 
fell from the lips of the feasters, he 
could not find any of the disgust or 
grudging in his mind that he had ex- 
pected such a scene on the eve of a 
funeral, while the most popular person in 
the neighbourhood lay in peril of death, 
would have called up. He did not even 
wince when he heard Ellen’s name passed 
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about by people who had been drinking 
and shouting a few minutes before, or feel 
greatly scandalized when girls broke from 
a dance to throw themselves on their 
knees in the corner of the tent, and begin 
with streaming eyes to recite the prayers 
they had vowed to offer hour by hour 
for her recovery. It might be all very 
grotesque, very inconsistent, very repre- 
hensible, when regarded from a distance, 
but at the time, objections and repug- 
nances were fused in the white heat of 
a common emotion, which through all 
the uncouth and childish forms of its 
manifestation proved itself true and deep. 
John even found that his English’ re- 
serve could bear, without much pain, the 
shock of perceiving that his own peculiar 
right of participation in the prevailing 
anxiety was recognised and silently 
honoured, known even to mean what it 
did mean. To his own surprise he 
found himself not outraged and pained, 
but touched almost to tears when a 
bare-footed girl who had lately, with 
much blushing, brought up a ragged 
shamefaced youth and presented him to 
Lesbia, turned towards him and raising 
soft blue eyes to his face, offered him a 
bunch of white roses, with the informa- 
tion that they were gathered from a tree 
that Miss Eileen herself had planted by 
their cabin door, and that every future 
flower the tree might bear was vowed to 
the Blessed Virgin’s altar for Miss 
Eileen’s recovery. 

“Shure,” the girl added, with a shy 
glance at the boy still hovering near, 
“it’s a tinder sympathy wid the true 
lovers our Blessed Lady has, for did not 
she hear me when I went to her for my 
own bachelor, that is my husband 
to-day, and put it into your honour’s 
heart (the saints reward ye for that 
same !) to get him back for me out of 
prison ?” 

Bride Thornley, for whose speedy 
return John had entreated, arrived at 
the Hollow the day after Peter Lynch’s 
funeral, and a few hours after her 
entrance into the house was installed in 
full charge of the sick-room. Order, 
regularity and calm seemed to follow her 
steps, and from that day the invalid 
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began to mend. Bride would not have 
permitted a wake to take place within 
a few yards of the room where her 
patient lay sick of nervous fever, and 
she could not conceal the contempt she 
felt for the excuses which John and 
Pelham urged in excuse of their com- 
pliance, After a trifling disagreement, 
however, on that score, everything went 
smoothly. Mrs. Daly who was of too 
anxious a temperament to make a good 
sick nurse, was thankful to yield the 
chief management of the sick-room to 
Bride’s skilful hands, and Ellen, who 
had never in her days of health sought 
Bride’s company, turned to her in her 
suffering and weakness with an absolute 
clinging depenence that laid a strong 
hold on Bride’s cenerous nature, and 
banished every chade of jealousy or 
grudging from her heart for ever. As 
day by day little tokens of amend- 
ment in the patient’s state appeared, 
and were attributed by Dr. Lynch to 
Miss Thornley’s careful nursing, fresh 
links were woven between these two, 
and when Bride dressed Ellen on 
the first day of her leaving her room 
she did not feel as if it were the old 
rival whom she had distrusted and been 
tempted to envy, whose golden hair she 
arranged with affectionate pride, but 
rather some altogether new creature 
whose charms and whose manifold sweet- 
nesses were in some sort a possession of 
her own that could hardly be rightly ap- 
preciated by any one but herself. It had 
not come into her previous experience to 
be brought into close intimacy with a per- 
son to whom expressions of affection, 
and tender flatteries, and eager acts of 
love came spontaneously, and followed 
feeling as necessarily as breathing does 
being ; and after the first surprise she 
could not deny that this gracious warmth 
of nature was pleasant to her and would 
be missed as the unclouded sunshine of 
southern lands is missed by those who 
return to colder climates. She began to 
dread the thought of living out of sight 
of the one face that now always flushed 
with pleasure when she came near, 
out of reach of the hands ever ready to 
be stretched out towards her for wel- 
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come or caresses, out of hearing of the 
voice that in all the feebleness of sick- 
ness had been so profuse in thanks for 
every little service rendered. She did not 
know that she could face the blank such 
a loss would leave any better than John 
could really face the estrangement he 
was always anticipating as the end of 
their present engrossment in the Daly’s 
affairs. 

When Ellen was well enough to be 
left for an hour or so of an evening, 
Bride and John used to pace up and 
down the short garden walk in front of 
the house while Pelham and Lesbia 
indulged in endless lovers’ talk in the 
sheltered nook of the bridge head that 
had been the lovers’ corner ever since the 
bridge was built. Then John always 
propounded the same plan for their joint 
future lives which Bride always listened 
to with the same consciousness that he 
was longing all the time for her to 
dispute its inevitableness, and the same 
wonder at herself for the pain it cost her 
not to be able to do so truthfully. They 
were to remain a few weeks longer in Ire- 
land till Lesbia was married, and till such 
arrangements could be made as would 
enable Ellon Daly to manage the Good 
People’s Hollow estate, left her by Anne, 
advantageously, then they would take 
their departure together and spend a year 
or so in foreign travel, out of the way 
of being called upon to take part in 
events which the next year would cer- 
tainly bring, viz, the departure of Ellen 
to join Connor and his friend in America, 
or, if such a course could be safely ven- 
tured, the return of D’Arcy O’Donnell 
to fetch his bride, now well enough 
endowed for such a marriage to be pos- 
sible. How delightful the prospect of 
that foreign tour would have been to 
Bride once, and how she hated now to 
hear John hold forth upon it with that 
look of determined resignation on his 
face, with those long pauses between his 
words, which were, she knew employed 
in listening for the chance of a low voice 
calling them from the window, or in 
watching for the appearance of a thin 
white hand put forth to beckon them in. 
How jarring it was when, instead, the 
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wind brought sounds from the bridge 
head, sounds of soft mirth and infinite 
content— 


“The delight of happy laughter, . 
The delight of low replies.” ‘ 


Well, life is long after all, and bit- 
terest disappointments are lived over, 
wound up into the life-web by the 
Norn’s skilful fingers, and hidden away 
by new threads, of silver perhaps, if 
not of gold. It was actually only four 
years since they first came to Ireland ; 
they came two, and they would leave 
two; and the new foreign home they 
would make for themselves would no 
doubt be at first dreary, then tolerable, 
and then calmly pleasant enough. 

As the autumn closed in, the evenings 
were differently spent. Dr. Lynch was so 
well satisfied of his patient’s re-establish- 
ment as to leave Connemara for Dublin, 
to give evidence in favour of the pris- 
oners in the State trials going on there 
through October. He had seen and 
heard enough, he said, at all events, to 
speak to the inaccuracy of the statement 
sworn to by some of the witnesses—that 
Mr. Smith O’Brien had pointed out the 
police to his followers, and ordered them 
to “slaughter the whole of them.” After 
his departure, the chief interest of the 
day was concentrated on the reading of 
his letters reporting the progress of the 
trials, which John fetched each morning 
from Ballyowen, and read aloud to Bride 
and Ellen at night. 

Pelham’s and Lesbia’s wedding was 
fixed for a late day in October, and just 
a week before, the happy bustle of pre- 
paration was somewhat dulled by the 
gloom which spread over some members 
of the household when the news of 
the sentence passed on the prisoners 
reached them. John read aloud to the 
family circle, from which Ellen would 
not be excluded, the Judge’s summing- 
up, the verdict of the jury, and the 
awful sentence of the law :— 

“ That you, , and——, and ——, 
be taken hence to the place whence 
you came, and be thence drawn on a 
hurdle to the place of execution, and 
that each of you be there hanged by the 
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neck till you be dead ; and that after- 
wards the head of each of you shall be 
severed from the body, and the body of 
each be divided into four quarters, to 
be disposed of as her Majesty shall see 
fit: and may the Almighty God have 
mercy upon your souls.” 

There was a long silence after the 
words were read, and deep sobs from 
Mrs. Daly were heard through the 
room ; but Ellen lifted up the face she 
had hidden in her hands, dry-eyed, 
though pale as death. 

“Ts it very selfish,” she asked, in a 
faint, awed voice, “ that I can feel no- 
thing !—-but, oh, such thankfulness for 
the omission of one name that might 
have been in that sorrowful list? I shall 
be very sorry for those others soon ; but 
just this minute I can only be thankful.” 
She held out her hand to John as she 
spoke, and he took it and kept the trem- 
bling fingers in his steady clasp, till 
Bride came forward, and carried off her 
convalescent to bed. 

John was alone in Anne’s turret-room 
when Bride came down stairs again, 


spreading out his papers on the table, 
and preparing for a long evening’s work. 
“You heard her, John,” she said, . 


coming up to him eagerly. “You 
heard it plainly she said one name, and 
she could not have forgotten her bro- 
ther; it was Connor’s name that rose 
up in her mind; it was Connor who 
occupied her thoughts so exclusively, as 
to shut out every one else. I am certain 
of that.” 

“Yes, so am I,” said John, deliber- 
ately. “I have thought it over, and I 
am convinced she meant Connor; but 
what of that? It was one moment’s 
strong feeling, the love of kindred that 
in such hearts as hers asserts its supre- 
macy over everything else at times: we 
ought not to conclude anything from 
that.” 

“But, John, now we have begun to 
speak on the subject, I have son.ething 
else to tell you. You really must let 
me speak.” 

“It cannot be anything of import- 
ance.” 

“ But it is something of importance, 
and I may not be able to get it said if 
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I don’t speak now. Yesterday, in look- 
ing over a drawer full of old papers of 
Anne O’Flaherty’s, Ellen came upon a 
letter of mine, addressed to her more 
than a yeas ago—at the time when you 
paid that hasty visit to Ireland. You 
remember the occasion of it, John ?” 

“ Well.” 

“She put my letter into her pocket 
without re-reading it; but when I came 
back into the room an hour after, I 
found her crying over it as if her heart 
would break.” 

“You had better not have told me 
this. It is hardly fair towards her, now 
that you and she are so much to each 
other, for you to watch her changes of 
mood and carry them to me; and it is 
doing me no kindness. To be disturbed 
by false hopes, when I am learning to 
think of her as pledged to another is 
more than I can bear. Don’t try to do 
it, Bride. Never tell me anything 
about her again. Let it be a sealed 
subject between us as hitherto.” 

“ No, no, no !—it shall not. I have 
been silent a long time, John; I have 
listened to ell your doleful plans, and 
seen you struggling from day to day, 
to ossify yourself into a statue of 
despair, and I have not said a word for 
fear of hurting you; but now that my 
own common sense tells me you are 
making a mistake, I will not hold my 
tongue any longer. And, John, I never 
thought I should speak in this fashion 
to you; but it has come to this, it is for 
my own happiness I am plotting quite 
as much as for yours. I can’t afford 
to let her go out of our lives much 
better than you can ; and I tell you this 
frankly, that if you have not courage to 
win her and make your life complete, I 
shall not go away contentedly with the 
sullen spoilt half of you that will 
leave Gocd People’s Hollow with me. 
She must be a witch, for she has got 
hold of me so completely that I cannot 
any longer be satisfied with you alone. 
I shall always feel that something is 
wanting, and that you will never be 
worth all you might be even to me, if 
you don’t get her.” 

“You don’t suppose that I want 
your testimony to that, do you? You 
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don’t suppose that I can’t feel that 
better than you?” 

“T want to be sure that you feel it 
enough not to let pride or any other folly 
lose you a chance of happiness.” 

“You may be sure that pride shall 
not. I should have asked her again 
twenty times over if nothing but pride 
stood in the way.” 

“Then let me tell you all I have dis- 
covered,” 

“‘ No, no ; she would not like it, and 
I don’t believe you can have discovered 
anything about her that I don’t know 
by intuition already ; but I am all the 
same obliged to you, Bride, for your 
zeal, and it will be a link between us 
whatever falls out, and a spur to urge 
me to bring a little more than that dis- 
agreeable maimed half-self you describe 
to our common home if we do go away 
together. Now leave me to write my 
leading article in favour of a reprieve 
being granted to the rebels; it must 
be sent off by the early post to-morrow.” 

Bride retired to her room, but she 
observed that John did not immediately 
turn to his work. She heard him open 
the front door, and saw him set out in 
the cold October moonlight for a walk 
up the valley. On coming down stairs 
in the early morning next day she 
found the newspaper article written and 
folded to go by the post. The state of 
the candles burned down to the sockets 
showed that the work had not been com- 
pleted till very far into the night; yet 
John did not seem at all fatigued by 
the loss of rest ; there was more vigour 
and brightness in his face when he ap- 
peared at breakfast than she had seen 
there for many a day. 

The short busy days that were carry- 
ing Lesbia on to her crowning day passed 
in a whirl of occupation with most of 
the household. Mrs. Daly was a little 
scandalized that John could seldom be 
found to give an opinion on any of the 
arrangements for his sister's wedding. 
During that last week he was generally 
either shut up in his study writing 
newspaper articles or reading MS. to 
Ellen, and asking her advice how to 
make a sentence more telling, or an 
argument in favour of leniency towards 


the State prisoners more convincing. She 
thought it a little strange and unsympa- 
thetic of those two to be more occupied 
with questions of politics than with the 
approaching event in their own families, 
but Bride’s diligence was. sufficient for 
the despatch of all necessary business, 
and the sight of Pelham’s triumphant 
happiness, and Lesbia’s attention to 
herself, so entirely satistied her as to 
leave no room for plaintiveness. The 
wedding was to be celebrated at Castle 
Daly. Bride, who had lately been 
making constant excursions there, left 
the Hollow finally with John and 
Tesbia a few days before the day fixed 
for the ceremony, and Mrs. Daly followed 
her so as to arrive on the previous after- 
noon. Pelham gave his last evening to 
Ellen, who was not yet strong enough to 
bear the drive to Castle Daly, and was 
to be left at the Hollow one solitary day. 
He was very kind and tender to her 
during the hours they were alone to- 
gether, while Ellen reclined on Anne’s 
sofa, wheeled in front of the turf-fire, 
and Pelham sat on the low stool in the 
nook by the hearth that used always to 
be Connor's corner on winter evenings 
in the old times. They avoided all 
allusion to the past, and talked cheer- 
fully of the bright future that was open- 
ing out for one of the two ; and Pelham 
consulted Ellen about his plans, ask- 
ing her advice as to his future conduct 
towards his tenants and dependants 
with a deference to her superior know- 
ledge of the people which, while it 
gratified her, gave her a strange sensa- 
tion of having died to her girlish self, 
and wakened up in the middle of Anne 
O’Flaherty’s life, with all her former 
cares resting on her shoulders, and the 
task given to her of advising the owner 
of Castle Daly, which Anne had exercised 
for so many years. 

Ellen rose early the next day and saw 
Pelham ride off in the dewy October 
morning to his wedding. She fastened 
the last of the passion-flowers from 
Anne’s favourite creeper into the button- 
hole of his coat with a keen recollection 
of how she had intended to bestow some 
of its earlier blossoms, and then stood in 
the open doorway and watched his figure 
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lessening along the winding road till it 
was lost among the low bushes on the 
hill-side. The valley had never looked 
fairer, or showed more like an enchanted 
region, jewel-paved with emerald and 
diamond and azure, than it appeared 
when Ellen found herself left alone to 
gaze on the misty outline of its pro- 
tecting hills, the blue thread of its 
winding river, its opal-coloured lake, 
and its green slopes all growing mo- 
mently more distinct in the brighten- 
ing sunshine. There was the old 
glamour of beauty, but there was 
something wanting; the old sights 
were there, but not the old sounds. A 
strange silence reigned all about the 
place that fell like an ache on Ellen’s 
heart, and ere long sent her back with 
fast-filling eyes to shut herself into the 
empty house. In vain she told herself 
that as far as the house was concerned 
it was only the solitude of one day. Her 
mother would return happier than she 
had ever been before, and there would 
soon be visits from bride and bridegroom, 
and new interests and pleasures and 
occupations would spring up, making 
Happy-go-lucky Lodge a centre of 
happy life again. As she was quite 
alone Ellen thought she might spare 
at least half her thoughts from the 
joyous event of the day that occupied 
everybody else entirely, and give herself 
up for a little space of time to commun- 
ing with the past, to wandering about 
the turret-rooms, and in and out of 
Anne’s haunts, and in imagination 
peopling them with the figures and 
faces so familiar to them once, but 
which they would now know no more. 
This at least was her uppermost train of 
thought as she crept languidly up and 
down stairs, and stood for half-an-hour 
together looking vacantly round the sit- 
ting-rooms. Visions of Anne, and Peter 
Lynch and Connor, and Murdock 
Malachy seemed to fill her mind to the 
exclusion of everything else, and yet if 
she had spoken out aloud the thought 
that weighed heaviest on her heart, and 
seemed to underlie and form a dark 
background to all her sad recollections, 
she would have repeated a sentence that 
had fallen from Pelham’s lips on the 
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previous evening, when he had asked 
her advice on the plea that his old 
adviser, John Thornley, would soon be 
altogether outof reach, since he and Bride 
had decided on starting on their foreign 
tour immediately affer the wedding. 
The house would not miss them; they 
could not be reckoned among its old 
frequenters ; their faces and figures had 
no right to come among the throng 
which Ellen’s fancy called up, and 
whose absence she mourned over ; and 
yet she could not deny to herself that 
it was the thought of their desertion 
that made the future she pictured 
herself as leading in these rooms, so 
empty of interest, so full of cares too 
heavy for her to bear alone. Towards 
afternoon she lay down on a sofa by the 
turret window and, quite worn out with 
the agitation of the morning, fell asleep, 
and slept for some time, till about an 
hour before sunset she was awakened by 
the sound of horse’s hoofs on the 
bridge. She had told herself a great 
many times during the day that she 
must not hope for news from Castle Daly 
till the next morning. No one could 
be expected to come out to the Hollow 
on such a busy day merely for the sake 
of saving her a few hours’ solitude and 
giving her the morning’s news a little 
earlier than her mother could bring it. 
She had told herself this many times, 
yet when the turret-room door opened, 
and John Thornley entered with a 
bridal-bouquet in his hand, and good 
news written on his face, she did not 
feel exactly surprised ; she all at once 
understood that she would have been 
bitterly disappointed and very unhappy 
indeed if he had failed to come. 
Lesbia had sent Ellen her bride’s- 
bouquet, John explained, and Ellen, 
taking it from his hand, buried her 
face among the orange blossom and 
white roses, while he took a seat by 
her sofa, and proceeded to satisfy her 
curiosity about the morning’s ceremony. 
Ifhe had come solely as news-bearer he 
did not perform his errand very satisfac- 
torily. His voluntary remarks soon came 
to an end, and Ellen found it difficult 
to drag out any but the shortest and least 
intelligent answers to her questions. 
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“Why you might almost as well 
have been here with me all the morn- 
ing for any interesting information you 
can give me,” she said at last. “ You 
don’t seem to have seen anything that 
happened ; you faust have been dream- 
ing the whole time. I don’t suppose 
there is a child above three years old 
in all Daly's Corner who could not tell 
me more about how the bridegroom 
looked, and how the bride behaved, 
and what everybody said and did and 
ate and wore, than you seem able 
to do,” 

.“ Perhaps I was dreaming; it was 
very much out of place ; for by rights 
on such occasions the bystanders are 
wide awake and critical, and the princi- 
pals have the privilege of not knowing 
what they are doing. However, don’t 
suppose that I am guilty of the pre- 
sumption of coming to the Hollow to 
describe what I have not been ob- 
serving. It was to give you some 
other news that I rode out here to- 
night.” 

“Tt is not bad news, I can tell by 
your face. The State prisoners are 
reprieved.” 

“T told you that was certain from 
the first ; and if you had looked into 
the newspaper I sent you this morning, 
you would have seen the official an- 
nouncement of the change of their sen- 
tence to transportation for life.” 

“Then you have something else to 
tell me?” 

“ Letters from America have arrived 
at Jast.” 

“You have brought me one from 
Connor ?” 

* Connor’s letters are to your mother 
and Pelham, and Mrs. Daly was not 
able to spare hers for you when I 
started. She had not read it often 
enough. She will bring it herself early 
to-morrow. The best I could do for 
you was to bring you a short note that 
fell to my share.” 

“ From Connor ?” 

‘No. Would it be too great a favour 
to ask you to go out with me to the 
bridge head? 1 could talk better there ; 
and I want you to read my American 
letter, and explain a sentence in it I 
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cannot understand. The air is warm 
still, and I think you walked as far as 
the Bridge with Pelham yesterday.” 

“Oh, yes; the walk will do me 
good.” 

But though Ellen set forth bravely, 
her limbs trembled under her before 
the little space was crossed ; and she 
was glad to find a seat on a moss- 
grown coping-stone that had long ago 
fallen from the parapet on the further 
end of the bridge, and to lean her head 
back against the wall. It was not 
fatigue, for she had walked much 
farther yesterday without being tired ; 
it was something in John’s face that 
agitated her, making her feel that she 
had once more come to a turning-point 
in her life when, perhaps—perhaps—all 
that she had once thrown away might 
again be placed in her hands to take 
and keep. John waited silently a few 
minutes, till she had so far recovered 
her strength and breath as to volunteer 
a faint remark on the beauty of the 
evening, before he took a letter from his 
pocket, and, unfolding it, placed it in 
her hands. 

“ Read,” he said, “it is only half 
a page; read, and I will come back 
to you.” 

He walked away towards the house 
so as to avoid watching her as she 
read, and Ellen, in some bewilderment, 
turned her eyes on a sheet of foreign 
letter-paper, about half filled with 
D'Arcy O'Donnell’s writing. What 
could he have to say to John Thornley, 
whom (as far as Ellen knew) he had 
never seen? The letter began— 


“Dear Frienp,—In these modern 
days, heart’s blood and tears ave, luckily 
for us poor poets, sometimes convertible 
into gold. I have coined some of mine, 
viz., ‘A Call to the Kelts,’ and a ‘ Fare 
well to Ireland,’ printed in //arper’s 
Magazine, and herewith despatched to 
you, with the payment I received fur 
them, being the exact amount of my 
debt to you. Don’t suppose I dream of 
wiping out in such fashion the obliga- 
tion incurred by me to you on my last 
evening in ‘ould Ireland.’ My gratitude 
for that is a part of my life, and will 
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only cease with it ; but I want to show 
you that I have lost no time in fol- 
lowing your advice in my own fashion. 
If you will do me one more favour, 
read my verses to my cousin Ellen 
Daly, and tell her that, rebel as I am, 
and shall always remain, against Eng- 
lish supremacy, there is one union be- 
tween Kelt and Saxon that will have 
my blessing upon it whenever it takes 
place. Connor has enlightened me— 
but I knew it before—and tender you 
my good wishes most heartily. Of 
course, you have told her long ere this 
what you did for me, and it will have 
pleased her. Yours faithfully, 
“D'Arcy O’Donne xt.” 


Ellen had risen from her low seat, 
and was standing in the middle of the 
bridge, looking down over the parapet 
into the river, with the fulded letter 
clasped between her hands, when John 
returned to her. She did not move or 
alter her position at the sound of his 
step, nor even when he came close and 
stood at her side, till, unable to bear the 
suspense any longer, he gently touched 
her shoulder, and said— 

“ Well, have you read?” 

Then she turned a face to him into 
which all the colour and life of old 
times seemed to have rushed back 
suddenly, restoring her from the sick, 
drooping girl of the last few months, 
to the brilliant Ellen Daly he had 
first known and loved. The once pale 
cheeks were full of colour—the eyes 
of tender, dewy light as closely allied 
to smiles as to tears. 

“T want first to know what you did 
for him,” she said, hurriedly, but timidly, 
holding out the letter to John. “ Yes, 
tell me at once ; it is a part of the history 
of that dreadful week before I was taken 
ill, of which I know nothing, and yet 
(dropping her voice very low) it would 
have done me good; it would have 
comforted me beyond anything.” 

Then John crossed his arms over the 
parapet, and, leaning so as to look full 
in her face, gave her, in a voice that he 
found it hard to keep steady through- 
out, a detailed account of the events of 
the afternoon when he had seen D'Arcy 
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O’Donnell for the first and last time ; 
the attempted sale of the emerald ring ; 
his arousing D’Arcy from sleep in the 
little parlour over the baker's shop; 
their walk through the Claddagh ; their 
last words on the shore; his own re- 
flections as he sat on the sand-bank and 
watched the little boat that was bearing 
O'Donnell away drop down westward. 

“Tt was of you I thought,” he said, 
in conclusion. “It was the lucky man 
you loved, I believed I was sending 
away from death or imprisonment. If 
I could sectire your happiness even so, 
I believed at the moment that I should 
be content. During these last months 
there have been times when I have 
found it very hard to bring that per- 
suasion into your presence, I had come 
to the conclusion that I could not bear 
the struggle any longer; that I must 
leave you for ever. Since reading that 
letter this morning, the possibility of 
my being mistaken as to your feelings 
for your cousin, and of there being still 
a hope, however distant, for me, has 
entered my mind. If there is absolutely 
no hope, tell me at once, and let me go ; 
for less than ever shall 1 be able to bear 
the blank of despair, if this gleam goes 
out in darkness ; but if there is a hope— 
I don’t say that you love me already— 
but that you might possibly come in 
time to love me, then keep me near you 
to work for you; at least, till you are 
stronger, and can do without me. Hold 
out your hand to me, and I am your 
servant for as long as you like,” 

“Nay,” said Ellen, holding out her 
hand ; “there would be no use in your 
staying for that. I have plenty of ser- 
vants, and the trouble is that I don’t 
know what to do with them.” 

He took the other hand and drew 
her towards him. 

“ But I may stay ; and you will try 
to learn to love me a little?” 

“T never believed much in trying ; 
it would not come to me that way,” 
said Ellen, yielding both hands, and 
allowing herself to be drawn into his 
arms ; “ but 

“ My darling, I do believe you mean 
to say that you love me already.” 

There was no denial, and little mcre 
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was said till, when they were sauntering 
back to the house together, John stood 
still abruptly by the door-step, and ex- 
claimed— 

“Tt is so wonderful, so bewildering 
to me, I cannot enter into the joy of it 
as I ought. You must tell me a little 
more of the when and the how, to give 
me certainty.” 

“Perhaps,” Ellen answered, with a 
trembling smile and a very dewy light 
in the eyes she raised to his face, “ per- 
haps it began with the shame I felt for 
having behaved so badly to you just 
here, when we stood and said good-bye 
a year ago, and you went into the 
turret-room and complained of me to 
cousin Anne; or perhaps it began long, 
long before, when we knelt in Dennis 
Malachy’s ruined cabin together that 
night, and I felt, without understanding 
it, that my father’s love and indulgence 
for me had passed on toyou. I believe 
it was then ; though I only knew what 
had happened to me by the pain that 
came when I thought I had driven you 
away from me for ever.” 

Then, when he would have embraced 
her again, she ran from him up the 
steps, and, turning round, placed her 
hands lightly on his shoulder. 

“No, you must not follow me ; you 
must not come in. It seems very in- 
hospitable, but I don’t want you to 
come into Happy-go-lucky Lodge to- 
night. You must ride home now, and 
tell mamma and Bride. I want to give 
this one more evening to thinking of 
Anne, and living over again in my 
memory all the dear little odd old ways 
of the place. You may say what you 
like (for he was beginning eagerly to 
interrupt her) about wishing to keep 
up all the old ways, and bringing no 
change. I know all you will say ; but 
it’s no use. You are not Peter Lynch, 
and could not and should not make 
yourself into him, if you tried ever so ; 
and it will be a new life that will have 
to begin here by and bye. I must spend 
the last hours of Pelham’s wedding-day 
in giving the old Happy-go-lucky ways 
a decent ‘waking’ all by myself.” 


Some summers ago a traveller in the 
west of Ireland, while traversing a cross- 
road among the Joyce hills, not men- 
tioned in any of the guide books, was 
brought to a sudden halt by the dis- 
appearance of the horse between the 
shafts of the outside car on which he 
was riding, and his own descent upon 
a ridge of turf that lined the road. 
No one was hurt, but a wheel was off 
the car, and one of the shafts injured ; 
and the driver, after spending a quarter 
of an hour in very vague attempts to 
repair the damage with a few yards of 
thin string that he produced from his 
pocket, subsided finally into scratching 
his head, and abusing the road that had 
caused the misfortune, and himself for 
his presumption in venturing upon it. 

“Shure,” he said, “it’s one of the 
roads that was devised and made in the 
famine year, and few people take the 
trouble to drive along it or notice it at 
all. Why would they? seeing it’s not 
the way to anywhere, and there ain’t 
many cars and horses that would have 
the constitution to get to the end of it, 
if it tuck them to the gate of heaven 
itself, barring the three-wheeled car 
that Miss O’Flaherty built, and the 
sacret of that died out wid other things 
in the times of the black throubles ye’ll 
have heard of.” 

“But,” remonstrated the traveller, 
‘you assured me when I hired the car 
that you were perfectly well-acquainted 
with the road, and that it was the most 
direct way to a gentleman’s seat situated 
on an island in a little lake among the 
Joyce hills which would well repay the 
trouble of a visit.” 

“ And why would it not repay your 
honour’s trouble? Shure it’s there before 
yer eyes to look at, a step or two beyant ; 
the road’s as straight as an arrow, bad 
luck to it, for that’s the way they made 
all the roads in the famine time. If 
ye follow it on and on, ye can’t fail to 
come in time to an opening between the 
hills, and ye’!l see a fine gravelled path 
wid an iron gate at the head of it, and 
trees planted all up the hill-sides. If 
ye turn into the path it'll take ye straight 
to a beautiful summer house, a fine place 
wid pillars, and cushioned seats to rest 
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in, that the gentleman that owns the 
Hollow now has had built in the very 
spot where the valley and the lake can 
be seen to the best advantage. Nothing 
could be more convanient for your 
honour than that the horse, poor baste, 
should have come down wid ye just 
here, for he’s given ye a fine excuse and 
a rason for staying in the summer- house, 
which isn’t a mile from the Lodge 
itself, as long as iver you plase, till I 
come back wid afresh car and fetch ye 
away.” 

“You are sure that J shall need an 
an excuse and a rason?” asked the 
traveller, with a curious twinkle in his 
eyes. ‘The place is not a show place, 
I think you said, and a stranger who 
presented himself without an introduc- 
tion would stand a chance of being 
turned away from the inhospitable door. 
Things were different I suppose in the 
time of that Miss O’Flaherty you 
alluded to just now?” 

“Yer honour'll have heard of her 
in foreign parts; but that’s quare,” 
glancing curiously up into the stranger’s 
face. ‘“She’s a dale thought of in 
the country still ; but I can’t say that I 
remimber myself the good times before 
the throubles whin she reigned in the 
land, not being to the fore in those days. 
Thim that has the knowledge do say 
the doings then was quite beyant any- 
thing that can be shown now, not that 
we've much to complain of in the 
jintleman that owns the Hollow, barring 
that he’s an Englishman, and has by 
times notions of his own, and the lady 
comes of the ould stock of Dalys and 
O’Flahertys, and is loved and honoured 
far and near. If ye’d had the luck to 
meet her (ye’d have known her by the 
golden hair on her head), ye’d only have 
liad to say that ye’d come by an accident 
on the bad road, and that Peter Malachy 
was the boy that was driving ye, and 
she’d have taken ye into the lodge and 
given ye the best of intertainment, as 
indeed happened to a lady I was driving 
just to this very spot ten days ago. 
"Twas on St. Pater’s day by the same 
token that the young lady, Miss Eileen 
herself, was passing in the car wid her 
governess on the way to church, and 


they stopped to see if any-one was hurt, 
and took the strange lady back wid 
them to the Hollow, and she turned out 
to be some sort of an English relation 
of the master’s and of his sister up at 
Castle Daly, and they kept her among 
them a month and more, Ye might 
have had the same luck yerself if ye’d 
come by this little overthrow a week 
ago; but now the lady’s away in 
London, and there’s nobody at the lodge 
to recave ye.” 

“You are sure of that,” exclaimed 
the traveller, with a perceptible start 
and change of countenance. “ You 
have it on good authority that the lady - 
is from home just now ?” 

“‘ And indeed on the best, for ’twas 
the young lady herself tould it to me own 
grandmother the last time she rode up 
to our cabin on her pony wid a compli- 
ment of tay and shugur for the poor 
old cratur that has been bedridden these 
three years. ‘Mrs, Malachy,’ says she, 
‘it’s a double quantity I’ve brought ye 
to-day, because it’ll be a long time before 
I'll see ye again ; we're going the whole 
of us to London,’ or maybe it was 
Liverpool she said, ‘to meet our uncle 
that’s coming all the way from Ameriky 
to see us;’ and they do say (lowering 
his voice) that the jintleman expected is 
one of thim that had to fly the counthry 
after the ’48. God send him a safe 
voyage and a hearty welcome home, and 
the same to as many more of the loike 
of him as can come !” 

“Your name is Malachy, I think you 
said,” remarked the gentleman, putting 
his hand into his waistcoat pocket ; 
“have you been settled in this part of 
the country long?” 

‘Since before I was born, yer honour. 
We came from Westport way, being 
starved out of our houlding in the 
famine ; and the jintleman at the Castle 
put my father into a bit of a place 
a mile or two from here that had 
belonged once to a far off cousin of our 
own on account of the kindness that he 
has to the] name of Malachy. It’s a 
lucky name to own in these parts, I can 
acquaint yer honour, for the quality at 
the Castle and at the Hollow don’t seem 
to know how to make enough of the 








five of us left to claim it. Just say up 
at the Lodge whin ye git there that it 
was young Pater Malachy, the boy wid 
the red hair, that druv ye and overturned 
ye, and there'll not be a nook or corner 
of the house that won’t be open to yer 
honour to look at.” 

The stranger smiled, and brought a 
still broader smile into the face of his 
companion the next minute by slipping 
a piece of gold into his hand. 

“T will walk up to the house, I think,” 
he said, “and try the effect of your 
spell. You had better go back to the 
next cabin and get help with the car 
and horse, and you can bring the 
portmanteau up to the big house later, 
and I will give you directions then 
where to take it.” 

The vague phrase in the traveller's 
orders was interpreted liberally, and the 
day was a good many hours older when 
Peter Malachy, who had meanwhile 
spread abroad this new proof of the luck 
attending his name appeared before the 
iron gate with the traveller's port- 
manteau and hat-box on a wheelbarrow, 
which he proceeded to wheel leisurely 
along the gravelled path to the summer- 
house he had so minutely described. 
The sound of voices in conver- 
sation greeted his ear on his approach, 
and purely for the sake of gaining 
information as to the whereabouts of 
the quality at the Hollow for the edifi- 
cation of his generous patron, Deter 
shoved his wheelbarrow aside among 
the shrubs, and creeping cautiously 
behind the house, put his eye to a 
crevice in the woodwork, and peeped in. 
To his surprise he discerned his late 
passenger engaged in eager conversation 
with the lady and gentleman of the 
house. They had their backs turned to 
him, and their faces to the view, but 
Peter had no doubt of their identity. 
The golden braids wound round the 
lady’s head which her garden hat only 
half concealed, were enough to satisfy 
his mind, in spite of his late certainty of 
her absence in England, that the mis- 
tress of Good People’s Hollow was 
before him. She was leaning on the 

arm of the strange gentleman, and Peter, 
crouching down and looking upwards, 
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could see enough of his side face for a 
sudden flash of happy conjecture to 
enlighten his mind. ‘The silky yellow 
beard, the merry blue eye, the broad 
brow, the laughing lips—how could he 
have sat beside them half an hour 
without arriving at the certainty that it 
was the mistress’s brother himself he 
was driving to the Hollow? They were 
speaking loud enough for him to hear 
every word. He no longer had the 
excuse he had given himself a minute 
or two ago for indulging his curiosity, 
but it would not be mannerly to inter- 
rupt the quality in the middle of a 
conversation evidently so interesting, 
and why not, when one has the chance, 
improve one’s mind by hearing what 
they had got tosay to each other. 

“‘T am sorry you think the place so 
changed, Connor,” the lady was saying, 
when Peter put his ear to the wall. 
“John and I flatter ourselves, that 
allowing for the alterations which 
changed circumstances and lapse of time 
must bring, we have been true to the 
spirit of the old traditions. We hope, at 
all events, that it is Good People’s 
Hollow still.” 

“Yes, yes; but where are the peo- 
ple? that is what I cannot make out— 
to be sure I have only had a morning’s 
experience—but though I see signs of 
prosperity about the place itself, and in 
the one or two cabins I have been in, 
I say again, where are the people?” 

“Ah, you may well ask that, we 
can’t keep them from going ; and now 
that you are here to agree with me, I 
will say out to John’s face that it is 
just the one grief I have in my life. 
My only grief, you understand, Connor 
avourneen, now that I have seen you 
again. I get no sympathy from John. 
He is so convinced that the character 
of this part of the country needs must 
be changed, and that to discourage the 
emigration, and induce people to settle 
here in their former numbers, would 
only lead to another famine, that he 
cannot mourn as I do over the deserted 
villages and the silent hill-sides. Those 
who do stay are better off than their 

predecessors. Peter Lynch would stare 
if he could look into the cabins, and 
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about the farmsteads on the estate now 
—yet they go—the least sign from 
over the sea, a breath of invitation from 
the relatives, who went in the bad 
times, tempts them away. It is the 
same thing round Castle Daly, though 
Pelham has become a proverb, for an 
indulgent popular landlord, and has 
even gone in for Home Rule, much to 
poor old Uncle Charles’s disgust ; and 
to John’s secret vexation, I fancy, be- 
tween ourselves.” 

“ Not‘ at all,” put in another voice ; 
“it is precisely the course I foresaw 
Pelham would take, if Lesbia succeeded 
in forcing him into parliament.” 

“ Of course, Iam not at all surprised 
to hear this,” remarked the gentleman 
first addressed ; “it is precisely what 
poor D’Arcy always prophesied. He 
said we should melt away like a rope 
of sand, if we failed to assert our 
nationality, at the crises of our misfor- 
tunes, when, though in the extreme of 
suffering, the fatal remedy of disintegra- 
tion was not yet established. He lived 
to see all his forebodings carrying them- 
selves out, and died, poor fellow, a mar- 


tyr to the foresight that would not let 
him encourage new ill-timed attempts.” 

“Of course you think as he did—I 
know he was your guiding star to the 
last ; and Connor avourneen, it was a ton 
load of apprehension taken from my 
heart when I heard he had pronounced 


against Fenianism. I did not know 
that his honesty was to cost him his 
life. But though he despaired, and 
though I know no good can come of 
desperate remedies, I can’t help having 
my own hopes and dreams of seeing ould 
Ireland triumphant even yet. Why 
should there not come a time of true 
prosperity and happiness for her at last ? 
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Why should not the thousands who go 
away poor and ignorant, come back, not 
for war, but for peace, with riches, and 
wisdom, and good habits gained in the 
land of freedom and progress? Why 
should they not buy back their old 
lands, and settle themselves again 
where their fathers lived, and people 
the Green Isle with faithful loving 
sons and daughters, who have her name 
and her honour at heart, and hold them 
dearer than their lives? Why should 
not this be again sometime ? 

“Sometime! Ah, but when? Shall 
I tell you ? 

“* “When backward the river Shannon flows, 
When on the salt sea blooms the rose 
When fruit on the barren rock we find, 

Or when our rulers are just and kind.’” 

* And that won’t be in the days of 
Home Rule, give me leave to tell you,” 
dryly observed the gentleman who had 
hitherto taken the least part in the 
conversation, 

“ Well,” interrupted the lady quickly, 
“we won’t drift into an argument this 
first morning; and, after all, Connor, 
dear, it’s not yourself that ought to have 
a word to say against the emigration ; 
for what are you doing but giving up the 
old home for the new one you have 
made for yourself out in the far West, 
and for the clever little American wife 
that is in it ? I want to hear more about 
her. Do you really mean to tell us 
that she is as pretty as Lesbia, besides 
being so wonderfully clever? Let us 
move on. Our mother and Bride are 
waiting at the bottom of the hill with 
the children, whom you scarcely saw this 
morning; and I want you to satisfy 
my mind at once as to whether your 
Dermot or mine has most of the true 
Daly about him.” 


THE END. 
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MACAULAY ON ARISTOTLE'S “POLITICS.” 


I osTAINED at an auction, not long after 
Lord Macaulay’s death, his copy of the 
Elzevir edition of Aristotle’s “ Politics,” 
containing many marginal notes in his 
autograph. Some account of this anno- 
tated volume may, perhaps, fairly be 
considered as both generally interesting 
to scholarly readers of periodicals, and 
not altogether unimportant as a con- 
tribution to permanent literature. 
According to my recollection of 
Macaulay’s works (of which I was 
a more enthusiastic admirer before— 
through verifying, or rather non-veri- 
fying, his references, and applying Mr. 
Paget’s criticisms in Blackwood and 
“The New Examen”—I very re- 
luctantly became distrustful of him as 
a historian), there is very little about 
Aristotle, though “the first of those 
that know,” throughout all his com- 
positions ; and my impression is con- 
firmed upon consulting the elaborate 
index to the collective edition. It may, 
therefore, appear to be the more interest- 
ing and important to read what Macau- 
lay noted without any idea of his mar- 
gmalia ever meeting the public eye, 
when he, twice over, perused such a 
work as Aristotle’s “Politics,” study- 
ing it (we may, perhaps, say “ reading- 
up” in his curious legislative character) 
at Calcutta, in 1835 and 1837. 
Macaulay’s celebrated and popular 
Essay on Bacon appeared in the Ldin- 
burgh Review for July, 1837. Strange 
as it may seem, I believe that there 
is absolutely nothing about Aristotle 
in all that elaborate Essay, except 
a few words in which he says that, 
“after a residence of three years at 
Cambridge, Bacon departed with a just 
scorn for the trifles on which the fol- 
lowers of Aristotle had wasted their 
powers, and no great reverence for 
Aristotle himself ;” and that the non- 


utilitarian spirit of the philosophy of 
Seneca “may be distinctly traced in 
many parts of the works of Aristotle.” 

Perhaps I ought to remark that 
Macaulay had, many years previously, 
viz., in August, 1824, when at the ripe 
age of 23 or 24, and fresh from Cam- 
bridge, expressed his valuable apprecia- 
tion of Aristotle ; writing in his Essay 
on the Athenian orators, “Both in 
analysis and in combination that great 
man was without a rival. No philo- 
sopher has ever possessed in an equal 
degree the talent either of separating 
established systems into their primary 
elements, or of connecting detached 
phenomena in harmonious systems.” 
And he adds, “ With all his deficiencies, 
Aristotle was the most enlightened and 
profound critic of antiquity.” The idea 
of young Macaulay’s study of Aristotle 
suggests what he well expressed in the 
same early essay : “ It will be found more 
nutritious to digest a page than to 
devour a volume,” and may remind us 
of his amusing allusion to Rumford’s 
scheme for feeding the Elector of 
Bavaria’s soldiers at a much cheaper 
rate than formerly, by compelling them 
to masticate their food properly. 

I think there is nothing at all about 
Aristotle, even as Alexander's pre- 
ceptor, in the review of Mitford’s 
“ History of Greece” (Nov. 1824), the 
peroration of which, by the way, has 
been less noticed than might have been 
expected. 

Macaulay read, as I have mentioned, 
the Elzevir edition (Leyden, 1621). It 
was edited by Daniel Heinsius, and 
contains, besides a Latin version in a 
second column, a paraphrase (“Cum per- 
petua Danielis Heinsii in omnes lib- 
ros Paraphrasi”). Brunet says nothing 


about this edition; Ebert, for once 
saying something that is not to be found 

















in Brunet, “The annotations are of 
small importance, and the paraphrase 
unfaithful.” 

I may remark that there is nothing 
among Macaulay’s copious annotations 
which shows, or suggests, that he was 
aware (of course he may have been) 
that the ’H@«a Méyada conduct us to 
the “ Politics” (IoA:rud), the connec- 
tion between the two works being so 
close that in the former by the word 
derepoy Aristotle refers to the “Politics,” 
and in the iatter by zporepoy to the 
“ Ethics.” 

On the first page of the First Book 
Macaulay has written, “Begun at 
Calcutta August 21, 1835.—Again 
March 8, 1837.” (I shall give his exact 
words and figures throughout). 

For brevity, I will indicate in as few 
words as seem sufficient, the passages 
in Aristotle to which Macaulay’s re- 
marks apply, and will annex the re- 
spective remarks, in inverted commas, 
without comment, except where some 
may appear to be required. 

Lib. I. cap. i. p. 4. Aristotle quoting 
Hesiod’s well-known verse, 

Olkov piv mpwriora, yuvaixd te Body 7° 


dporijpa. 

“See Mr. Shandy’s comments on 
this passage of Hesiod.” 

The reference is to “Tristram 
Shandy,” vol. v. chap. 31. 

In the Greek text of the following 
page Macaulay corrects two very obvious 
misprints. 

Lib. I. cap. ii. p. 11. Kai 6 drone 
oa puaw,—k, TA. 

“I do not see that government is 
natural in any other sense than that in 
which everything that is very useful and 
very obvious is natural—in the taming 
of animals for example, or the use of 
fire for cookery.” 

Ibid. p. 12. Kat mporepor d) rip guoee 
mode if oixia kat Eagrog hwy gore TO yap 
ddov, mporepov—k. TF. i. 

“T do not in the least understand 
this logic. He might as well say that 
naturally the alphabet was invented 
before any letter in it was invented. 
But his xzpérepoy seems not to relate to 
order of time.” 
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Ibid. p. 13. “ See the paraphrase.” 

Lib. IL. c. iii p. 20. On slavery, 
“Tt never seems to have occurred to 
him that men might procure their 
euvya opyava without slavery. Apelles 
Was aD euwvyov opyavoy. But he was 
not the slave of those for whom he 
painted.” 

Ibid. p. 23. “Clever:—but surely 
all these analogies are merely meta- 
phorical,” 

Ibid. p. 24. On slavery. . dvayxaiov 
elvac kal éxi rdyrwv dvOporer. “I do 
not see why.” “ The difference is made, 
not by nature, but by situation and edu- 
cation. The man who is fit only to dig 
or to carry burdens might if he had 
been born in a higher station have been 


.& statesman or a philosopher.” 


Ibid. p. 25. “Yes, and some have 
the minds of poets, rulers, generals, 
philosophers, in servile situations.” 

Ibid. p. 26—8, at the end of the 
chapter. “ Very clever but quite un- 
satisfactory. He should shew that in 
any state the line between freedom and 
slavery has ever been drawn so as to 
separate the natural lords from the 
natural slaves. If, as I believe, no such 
line ever was or ever will be drawn, 
the effect of slavery is plainly that a 
large proportion of men fitted by nature 
for the upper class are forcibly degraded 
into the lower, and placed under masters 
who are gvoet dovAc:, This is an answer 
on his own principles. It is clear be- 
sides that we may have all the advan- 
tages of the euyvyxoy xrnpa without 
slavery. And it is clear that where 
labour is free the duce SovAce will ne- 
cessarily become, in almost all cases, 
these «uyvya xrnuara, while the ¢vcx 
Seororat Will have free opportunity to 
rise.” 

Lib. I. cap. iv. p. 37. “Heinsius seems 
to have read dr: instead of oi«.” Surely 
a mistake of Macaulay’s. 

Lib. L. cap. v. p. 47. Ei obv } gua 
pnbev,—x. rd. “A bold inference.” 

Ibid. On the passage in which Aris- 
totle says that hunting (Onpevruy) is a 
part of war, and that it ought to be 
carried on both against wild beasts 
(Onpia) and against those men who 
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being born to be ruled, are unwilling, 
‘‘A convenient doctrine for an Indian 
statesman.” 

Lib. L cap. vi. p. 57. “There is 
abundance of acuteness and thought in 
all this, though his views are by no 
means strictly correct.” 

Thid. p. 58. xaOamrep cai roy Miday 
—«x. 7. X. “Nay a man who has plenty 
of clothes and of drink may die of 
hunger. Yet you would call clothes and 
drink wealth.” 

Lib, I. cap. vii. p. 69. On usury. 
** A foolish prejudice.” 

Ibid. p. 69. “ Antonio’s ‘ breed of 
barren metal.’” 
Ibid. p. 72. 
in Don Quixote, 

“El que viene sera de guilla de 
aceito.” 

Ibid. “TI fear that Aristotle over- 
rates the advantages of philosophy in 
trade.” 

Lib. I. cap. viii. p. 84. “ He refers to 
the doctrine maintained by Socrates in 
Plato’s republic.” 

“T am quite of his mind. 


“ Like poor Crisostomo 


Half of 


Plato’s philosophy consists in quibbles 
on words which the stronger mind of 
Aristotle discarded.” 

Ibid. p. 85. 


8d A€yoveww ob Kahwc— 
x. 7. r. “This is a hit at Plato.” 

Tbid. p. 95, at the end of the Para- 
phrase on cap. viii. “ He is a wonder- 
fully clever fellow. August 22, 1835. 
—March 9, 1837.” 

Lib. II. cap. ii, p. 107. ‘“ The fallacy 
of Plato is a most absurd one: but it 
seems to me to lie in the evo, and not 
in the zavres. When A. and B. both 
say—this is mine—they utter the same 
words. But they are in truth contra- 
dicting each other.” 

Ibid. p. 109. “ All this is excellent 
and unanswerable.” 

Ibid. p. 110. On the passage aroror 
8é kai 70 Koivovg moheavra Tove viovs,— 
x. rt. A. “The only passage which, as 
far as I recollect, proves the existence 
of this feeling among the Greeks” ? 

We are reminded of Mr. Paget's 
remarks upon the entire absence of love 
in Macaulay. 

Lib. II. cap. iii. p. 


123. “See 
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Xenophon on the Lacedemonian Con- 
stitution.” 

Ibid. p. 125. 
as possible.” 

Ibid, p. 130, at the end of the 
chapter. “A most excellent Chapter.” 

Lib. II. cap. iv. p. 140. “It is 
curious that he speaks of Socrates as the 
author of the Mep: vouwy, in which his 
name never occurs.” ! 

Ibid. p. 141. **A most just and 
liberal criticism. 

“Tt describes Plato exactly. Iepirrov, 
I take it, means copiousness.” 

Ibid. p. 143. dromov de cat rd rac 
xrhoetc iodfovra,—x. r. A. “ This struck 
me in reading the rem vouwr. It is most 


“ All this is as good 


just.” 


Ibid. p. 146. “ Aristotle satisfies me 
better while answering Plato than when 
giving his own opinions.” 

Lib. IT. cap. vi. p. 176. “ Admirable ;” 
and p. 178, at the end of the chapter, 
“ A most excellent writer.” 

Lib. IT. cap. vii. p. 191. “ He must 
mean Spartans, not Lacedzmonians.” 
“Herodotus says, I think, that only 
one man was ever made a citizen of 
Sparta.” 

Here Macaulay is inaccurate. Buth 
Tisamenus and his brother Hegias were 
made citizens. Herodot. IX. 33, 5. 

Lib. II. cap. viii. p. 212. On the 
extraordinary statement as to the Cretan 
vopobitns. — mpoc viv S:azevdy ror 
yovaxdy,—k. tr. 4. “ What a strange 
law.” A very mild remark. 

P. 241, at the end of the Paraphrase 
on the last chapter of Book II., 
“ August 25, 1835.—March 10, 1857.” 
Of course the respective dates of his 
two perusals, 

Lib. IIT. cap. i. p. 245. odirne & 
azhis—k. 7. A. “What the French legis- 
lators of 1790 called an active citizen.” 

Ibid. cap. ii. p. 259. cirep yap tore 
covwrvia tic } mwodts,—kK. tr. A. “See 
Burke on the Regicide Peace. He has 
got into this track, though I do not 
suppose that he ever read Aristotle.” 

Ibid. cap. v. p. 292. dpolwe d& radw 

1 Vide Plat. vol. viii. p. 1 (ed. Bipont, 
1785). Continuatio Notitiae Literariae Jo. Alb. 
Fabricii.—T. J. 
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kay etrou oupPairy, —«.7r.d. “It could 
happen only in a state where slavery 
existed, and I should think never even 
there.” 

Ibid. cap. vii. p. 314. domep ody iatpor 
bet dedovar rag ebOivac év iarpois,—k. 7. X. 
“ A fallacy. In the long run, the pro- 
per judges of those who do a thing are 
those for whom it is done.” 

Ibid. p. 315. ddd’ isws ob wdvra 
ravra héyerar Kahwc,—«. r. dX. “ Very 
true,” and below, “ Exactly.” 

P. 388, at the end of the Paraphrase 
of the last chapter of the Third Book, 
“ August 28, 1835.—March 13, 1837.” 

Lib. IV. cap. i. p. 393, 4, at the end 
of the chapter. ‘I do not see why the 
great mass of civil and criminal law 
might not be the same in Russia, Eng- 
land, and the United States.” 

Ibid. cap. ii. p. 398. avdyKn ydp tiv 
pey Tic mporne kal Oevordrns raptxBacw, 
elvac yepiornv. “I think narrow 
oligarchy on the whole the worst form 
of government in the world.” 

I rather wonder that Macaulay does 
not quote, “ Corruptio optimi, pessima.” 
He would have written a very inter- 
esting article upon Algernon Sidney 
“On Government ;” of which one is 
so often reminded in reading Aristotle’s 
* Politics.” 

Ibid. p. 399. Han pv obv res—e. 7. 2. 
“Plato,” and below, “ A mere dispute 
about words.” 

Ibid. cap. iv. p. 409, 10. ei yap etyrav 
ol mavTes xAuoe Kai rpraxdovou,—e. Tt. A. 
“ Yes—but there could hardly be such 
a community, though the use of slaves 
prevents it from being quite so absurd 
a supposition as it would seem in 
modern times. The 2nd supposition is 
however quite absurd. A few poor men 
who were stronger than many rich men 
would not be poor long.” 

Ibid. p. 419. “Ojnpos—adyrov. “Plain 
enough, I think, from the context.” 

The reference is to Iliad II. 204. 
At first sight, it seems amusing that 
Macaulay should understand [omer so 
much better than Aristotle did. 

P. 523, at the end of the Paraphrase 
of the last chapter of the Fourth Book. 
“ August 31,1835.—March 15. 1837.” 
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Lib. V. cap. ii. p. 546. low év 
Kyalopevais ot éxi Xurpw,—kx. 1. 2. 
“ Plymouth and Devonport.” 

It would be easy to multiply instances, 
and reference may be made to the 
commentators, and geographers, and 
Dr. Smith’s “Dictionary of Ancient 
Geography.” 

Ibid, cap. iv. p. 557. xevodvra 8 ai 
woXtreiar—x. t.. “ Lord Bacon.” 

Ibid. cap. viii. p. 599. ore yap damep 
Oijpos Hon of Spo “ The Venetian aris- 
tocracy carried this rule as far as it could 
be carried.” 

Ibid. p. 603. ro Hey yup eeivac maow 
dipxew, Enpoxpar Kor. 76 8é rots yy wpipouc 
clva év rats dpyxaic, dpotoxparudry. “1 
a peel telling the people of Leeds 
this.” 

Ibid. cap. X. p. 628. Kal rd rp wrAH Bee 

pndev morever’'—k. tr. r. ** True—Yet 
requiring qualification. For the jealousy 
which a tyrant feels of the great, often 
leads him to court the people; and 
his dread of the multitude to court the 
at.” 

Ibid. p.632. 6c’ Eiperidys éxaderawer, 
—«.r.d. “A curious story.” 

Ibid. cap. xi. p, 654. Ofoy epi 
Xvpaxovoac—«x. r.. “ A very fine pas- 
sage. Mitford surely could never have 
read it.” 

Ibid. p. 655. vpapidec ai epi 
Aiytrov,—x. r.4. “I doubt this. The 
pyramids were probably built rather 
from ostentation than from any Machi- 
avelian policy. The works of Polycrates 
at Samos seem to have been really use- 
ful, though doubtless costly. And the 
Pisistratide certainly were not enemies 
to public wealth, or to the diflusion of 
knowledge.” 

See Herodotus, IIT. 39, 125, as to the 
fortification of Samos and the peyado- 
moetein of Polycrates. 

Ibid. p (56. eimpepoivras re dvayxaior 
clivous elvar—x,r.. “1 do not believe 
that slave: are better off in democracies 
than elsewh:re. What is the condition 
of the slaves in Louisiana and Caro- 
lina?” 

P. 665, at the end of cap. xi. “A 
fine chapter in. eel. 1535, Most tine. 
1837.” 
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Lib. V. cap. xii. p. 676. Kat roe [it 
should be xairo, with Bekker] racwy 
Oduyoxpovwrepar tov moire@y ior, 
Odvyapyla Kai rupavvic. “ Not true of 
oligarchies. Witness Venice.” 

Ibid. p. 678, 9. yet ydp airy elva 
—«.r. A. “Strange absurdity to be 
sure.” “He is not severe enough on 
this nonsense ” (Plato’s). 

Ibid. dia riv’ airiav—;“ Why, in- 
deed.” 

P. 689, at the end of the Paraphrase 
of the last chapter of the Fifth Book. 
“Very good. September 4, 1835.— 
March 17, 1837.” 

Lib. VI. cap. iii. p. 706. ofov, of per 
déxa, of 32 eixoow'—x. r.. “ Curiously 
enough, this is the very proposition or 
nearly so which the Edinburgh Review 
has just made respecting the two 
Houses of Parliament.” 

Ibid. p. 707, at the end of the 
chapter. ‘“ True enough.” 

P. 758, at the end of the Paraphrase 
of the last chapter of the Sixth Book. 


Macaulay on Aristotle's “ Politics.” 


“September 6, 1835.—March 18, 
1837.” 

P. 908, at the end of the Paraphrase 
of the last chapter of the Seventh 
Book. “September 9, 1835.—March 
21,) 1837.” 

Lib. VIII. cap. i. p. 911. dpa & 
ovde xpi) vouile abrov avrov twa eva 
Trav moXray, ada wavrag Tijc TOAEwS. 
“ The great error of all ancient govern- 
ments and speculations on government.” 

P. 970, at the end of the Paraphrase 
of the last chapter (vii.) of the Eighth 
and last Book. “September 11, 1835. 
Surely this is an unfinished work. It is 
impossible to doubt that he would have 
gone on, as Plato did, to consider 
whether mathematics and astronomy 
ought to be parts of a liberal education. 
March 21,! 1837.” e3 


2, PLowpEN Bui.princs, TEMPLE. 


1 The same date; from which it might 
appear that Macaulay read the whole Eighth 
Book, as well as part of the Seventh, in one day. 





INDIAN NOTES.—I. THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


I. 


Tue writer of this paper had unusual 
opportunities, and many of recent date, 
for testing from a non-official point 
of view the opinions of official men, 
civil and military, in India; and per- 
haps equally unusual opportunities, 
from the same point of view, for test- 
ing the drift and tendency of native 
feeling, as indicated by leading and re- 
sponsible natives in almost all parts of 
that vast country. There is much that 
is altogether dissimilar both in English 
society and native opinion in Bom- 
bay, Calcutta, Madras, Agra, Luck- 
now, Gwalior, Patna, and Allahabad, 
representing, perhaps as fairly as any 
cities that could be selected, the gene- 
ral structure of society or drift of 
opinion. In Gwalior we have an Eng- 
lish garrison in a strong native fort, 
Scindia’s flag on the flag-staff, British 
troops in the barracks and lines, 
with the territory once governed by 
the redoubtable Ranee of Jhansi in 
sight. We occupy as it were an island 
in a turbulent Mahratta sea; and the 
island, though ours by occupation, is 
Scindia’s by all other law. In Bombay 
we have a population within reach 
of English influences and undoubtedly 
more English in feeling than the 
population of any other city in India. 
The voyager by one of the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company’s steam- 
ers has probably seen Cairo on the 
way, and intends to see Agra and 
Benares ; he will be able, before he re- 
turns home, to compare the pyramids 
with the Taj and the famous marble 
palaces—the huge stone-heap of Egypt 
with some of the most graceful works of 
art that ever left the hand of man. Here 
all is Oriental. In Bombay nearly all 
is English. The flag of England flies 
proudly from a fleet of mast-heads in 
one of the finest bays in the world. 


The houses are, in the modern sense, 
more English than they are elsewhere 
in the East. The Parsees, who are to 
Bombay what the Bengalees are to Cal- 
cutta, ride in “traps” and “ buggies,” 
and are present at European amnse- 
ments. If they have antagonism at all to 
our race, they show it in the main by 
some such act as disputing the right of 
road, in which Englishmen somehow 
have a way of holding theirown. Then 
the news is the latest to England, and 


‘the earliest to India. Moreover, the 


Parsee, the great merchant in Western 
India, travels. He rules at Aden, plants 
and sifts rice in the Sunderbunds, in- 
fluences at once the trade of Rangoon 
and Cawnpore. In fact, he is the Jew, 
the Greek, and the Armenian in one, 
so far as Western India is concerned. 
Even the servants in Bombay are of 
European extraction, and speak Eng- 
lish, as the Madrassees do in the south. 
In Bombay and Madras a man has little 
chance of employment as a house servant 
if he does not speak English ; in Bengal 
he has little chance of such employment 
if he does speak it to the extent of 
knowing what Sahib says at table. 
Many other peculiarities of Bombay will 
occur to persons who know the country. 

A run of, say 1,400 miles brings you 
to the capital of India. Your bedroom 
servant here is Hindoo, your table ser- 
vant Mohammedan ; society is wider in 
its range, and might be even somewhat 
imperial if it were not so largely made 
up of the two great “ Services ;” which 
have often been wise and noble, oftener 
strong in action, but which from their 
very constitution never can be imperial 
in tone, and which some people think 
are yearly becoming less imperial. The 
English merchant contends for his place, 
holds hisown against the Services, makes 
himself courted when money or dinners 
are in question ; but he does not rule in 
the capital of India as European mer- 
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chants rule even in Alexandria. Calcutta 
certainly excels Bombay in having more 
of the traditions of the East India Com- 
pany, even when the old spirit is gone. 
But if the tone of society is not mercan- 
tile in the sense of Bombay, nor military 
in that of Allahabad, neither does it at 
all equal that of Madras in its kinship 
with the spirit of those days when we 
contended for the footholds of empire. 
In going down the old narrow streets of 
Agra—the very stones existing along 
which Akbar drove—you hardly meet 
witha European face. In Benares you feel 
as if you were in a Hindoo hotbed—a 
place alive with ideas of which you know 
nothing. In Patna you may be made to 
understand that the Mahomedan con- 
quest is still remembered by men 
who claim, often against evidence, to 
be of the race of the conquerors. In 
Madras, unlike any other of the promi- 
nent places in India, you are made to 
remember “John Kompany” and the 
mighty days of Clive and Hastings— 
the days when the East Indiaman was 
in all its glory, with its long, grand 
voyages, and when no “‘interloper” was 
allowed, under penalties, to land on a 
spot of ground where Fngland’s flag 
flew on the Coromandel coast. I shall 
afterwards refer to these matters more 
in detail. At present I would aim at 
representing one fact, which I know 
will be disputed, in which I am satis- 
fied my view will be misrepresented, 
but which nevertheless it is a plain 
duty to state fully and fearlessly. 

In all parts of the country there is 
dissatisfaction ; in many there is un- 
doubted disaffection. The army is dis- 
satisfied. If one asks why, one perhaps 
hears in every different locality a differ- 
er:t statement of grievances. Perhaps 
it is th t the civilians have taken away 
some more of the “plums” for which 
men go to India, and for which a soldier 
may have waited long and worked hard 
on comparatively slight pay. Some 
such complaints are obviously unreal ; 
many are very real, and go to the roots 
of social ccmfort, embittering men’s 
lives. Civilians, again, complain of 
vexatious orders, of overwork, and 


of much besides—complaints real or 
unreal as the fact may be. In 
nearly all cases men are looking, and 
naturally looking, for the means of 
ending their lives with a competency. 
The native of India surveys all this 
with very different eyes. If he is in 
the Civil Service, he asks why he is 
not paid as liberally as sahib is, and 
enabled to rise to any post for which he 
has ability. If he is not in the Civil 
Service, he asks why he should be put 
to the cost, which he cannot pay, of 
going to England to pass the examina- 
tions. If he is in the army, he asks 
why he is not allowed to rise above 
a certain grade. Then he is sure to 
add that “earlier conquerors were 
wiser than you English ; one of the 
conquered race could, with merit, 
rise to any distinction.” The young 
man brought up in a Missionary Col- 
lege has the same feeling. If he is 
to be a missionary, why should he 
not be paid at the rate of the mis- 
sionary sent from England? The Euro- 
pean missionary does not, as a rule, 
take any more kindly to this ques- 
tion than the sahibs of the two great 
Services. I am not attempting, for the 
moment, to say how far the dissatis- 
faction here indicated is well grounded. 
I simply say that it exists, and that 
calm men, in all parts of India, 
when they concur in little else, agree 
that it is a source of impending dan- 
ger. It may be said—has been said 
—that dissatisfaction always existed. 
This is true; but remember we have 
enormously increased our territory and 
our responsibilities. We have English- 
women and children in all parts of 
India. During several months of in- 
cessant travelling, nothing seemed to 
me more worthy of notice, nothing more 
suggestive of thought to the looker-on, 
and of a deep undercurrent of almost 
sublime confidence and hardihood in 
our countrymen and countrywomen 
resident in India, than those English 
bungalows, scattered, often in complete 
isolation, over the immense territory, 
like trees in the Great Desert. The 
confidence is magnificent. But then 
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I remember also that, for instance, 
the great fort at Gwalior—a mile 
long, and rising, rock over rock, to 
an immense height from an extended 
plain—is garrisoned by one battery of 
artillery and from three to four hun- 
dred infantry. An able officer told me 
on the spot that it should not have less 
in war time than 11,000 men, or even 
more, if defended against a European 
force. It could be provisioned for 
an almost indefinite period. We have, 
it is true, a military station close at 
hand, and several at no great dis- 
tance, with our railway power, but 
after all we have, on paper, only 60,000 
European troops in India, and perhaps 
in fact only 45,000, exclusive of the 
Home depots, certain to be absorbed in 
case of a foreign war. No one who has 


once looked upon those English homes 
throughout India, or more than once 
passed over the scenes of the Mutiry, 
and stood by the graves of Lucknow 
and Cawnpore, can fail to have a vivid 
conception of the precious lives which 
hang materially, at this moment, on good 


statesmanship, on strict justice being 
done to all men, on an Englishman’s 
word being kept, as natives of India 
say and think it was in earlier times, 
as an inconvertible bond. 

On this point I have the evidence of 
two observant and responsible men, one 
of whom, Sir Dinkur Rao, I have per- 
mission to mention in quoting his exact 
words, spoken to me in the presence of 
the Chief Commissioner at Agra, Mr. 
Drummond ; a man who in the height 
of the Mutiny proved the strength of a 
well-known faith in the people by re- 
fusing to enter the great fortress and 
actually going on the river, where he 
could have been reached by the muti- 
neers, at any moment, with his family. 
They did not molest him in the least. 
Sir Dinkur Rao may now be best 
known as one of the native commis- 
sioners concerned in the trial of the 
Guikwar of Baroda, but he was known 
long before that as a man both of 
mark and probity. If there were 
nothing else to appeal to, his character 
might be judged from the fact that he 
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learned the English language in eleven 
months, with no text-book but the 
“Wealth of Nations.” His views on 
many subjects may be divined from the 
fact that he long ago gave up his use 
of our language, on the avowed ground 
that we were not doing justice to his 
country. I found him a short, thin 
man, with an extraordinarily quick eye, 
and a grave, calm face. He spoke slowly 
and carefully, apparently weighing every 
word, but with the utmost decision, and 
he spoke nothing that he did not wish 
known as widely as I could make it 
known. His loyalty is unquestioned. 
When the Mutiny broke out, he cast the 
die for himself and young Scindia’ for 
British rule, and again and again the lives 
of both were in extreme peril in conse- 
quence of this decision. Lord Canning 
once said of him: “Of all the men I 
have met, no one has impressed me 
more with a sense of natural ability.” 
I think a distinguished living witness 
to the same effect could be found in 
Lord Lawrence. Mr. Drummond says 
of him: “He is the Nestor of India 
every word of his is pregnant with wis- 
dom.” And again: “In the mutinies 
he was looked on as the Englishman's 
friend ; when the mutineers of the 
Gwalior contingent had murdered their 
officers and rushed into Scindia’s pre- 
sence waving their bloody swords, they 
called out for Dinkur Rao to be given 
up to them as the firm friend of the 
English Government. Scindia, however, 
was firm (Dinkur Rao was sitting be- 
hind him), and said, ‘ No, he is my ser- 
vant, and no one shall touch him.’ 
Dinkur Rao then at once sent out the 
fiery cross (pukar) to the Rajpoots, 
whom he had made his firm friends by 
his justice, courtesy, and good revenue 
management, and was answered at once 
by 10,000 Rajpoots of the fighting clans, 
and they told him 10,000 more were 
ready at a word. Armed with match- 
lock, sword and shield, they were a 
match for the rebels.” 

I must say, on the other hand, that 
I met people who did not speak in so 
friendly a tone of Sir Dinkur Rao, 
though I met none who questioned bis 
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rare ability, his loyalty, or his honesty. 
The natives have for him a name 
which signifies “the honest,” or “ the 
honourable” —the “man of his word.” 
In answer to a question, he said: 
“Once I was in the habit of saying 
that you were a people whose word 
was as if it had been written on a 
tablet of stone with an iron pen: now 
I can only speak of it as a promissory 
note. You promise and do not fulfil.” 
I shall not attempt to follow now the 
reasons for this view. Sir Dinkur 
Rao spoke also of the security for life 
and property, and pronounced our 
police system radically unsound. I 
think he perhaps did not take into 
account the security we give to civi- 
lized nations for commerce, and how 
in that sense the boon conferred on 
India may ultimately be beyond all 
price, as it even now is of great value. 
I asked him as to native feeling. He 
replied that it mever was more un- 
friendly to us, and never more dan- 
gerous. In fact, he added, “‘ What 
I see and know has preyed upon my 
health. My friends say I am growing 
old. That is not it. I simply see 
great interests in peril.” Many people 
will I have no doubt smile at this as 
the weakness of an old man who 
has seen dangerous times, but thought- 
ful Englishmen in India will not so 
treat such words from sucha man. I 
subsequently met with the other gentle- 
man to whom I have referred ; a clever 
and well-read Mahomedan, whose name I 
am not quite sure I ought to give, but 
whose words I have at great length in 
his own writing. He said: “I was 
true to you in the Mutiny, as were 
many of my friends. We would not so 
cheerfully strike for you again.” Another 
man said; “I am loyal because I 
know you to be invincible. If not, I tell 
you frankly I would be disloyal.” This 
is a common idea merely put into un- 
common words. It does not refer to 
the rule of the present Viceroy, or of 
any Viceroy, but to general principles 
of government, 

Ifow, in reference to such thoughts 
and expressions, however, will the 


Viceroy’s decision in the case of the 
trial at Baroda stand? Lord North- 
brook is a man who neither privately 
nor publicly would break his word. 
He may be said to have won the entire 
confidence of native India, and to have 
done so by forbearance, courtesy, and 
gentlemanliness. The people of India 
believe him to be a Christian of the 
gentler kind, willing to do good even 
to those not “ of the household of faith ;” 
they perfectly understand that kind of 
Christianity. But not aline that reaches 
England from India, and not an Anglo- 
Indian one meets, has anything to say 
of the trial of the Guikwar other than 
that somehow there has been a cardinal 
error in policy, though it must be ob- 
served that different men come to this 
conclusion from very different stand- 
ground. There need not have been any 
trial. Holding India on the tenure we 
do; knowing, as we do, where there 
is loyalty and where there is disloyalty ; 
knowing how altogether foreign such a 
trial is to native ideas, the Commis- 
sion was not at all necessary on any 
ground of policy. If deposition had 
followed, it was defensible. The Guik- 
war had indeed been allowed eighteen 
months in which to rehabilitate his 
government, but it did not follow that 
if his government was so entirely bad 
as to have become dangerous, that the 
probation should not be shortened. 
Natives would have grumbled at deposi- 
tion in any case, but they would, 
at least, have understood a line of 
policy so essentially in accordance with 
their own traditions. They never 
will understand a policy which decreed 
the Guikwar a time of probation on the 
score of misgovernment, and then went 
back, over a long period, and condemned 
him, not for the crime for which he had 
been tried, but for the misgovernment 
for which he was on probation, and 
which, indeed, his new adviser, Sir 
Lewis Pelly, had all but said could be 
amended. Surely the deposition admits 
of no defence after a trial which the 
Viceroy himself, by the acceptance of the 
verdict, made to signify an acquittal. 
Native India will assuredly say (incor- 
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rectly no doubt, but that is not material 
to the fact), that an attempt was made to 
entrap the native chiefs into concurring 
with the act of deposition, and that the 
attempt failed ; that,in short, the English- 
man is untrue to his old policy and true 
to his newer one; that his word is 
only a promissory note, to be kept or 
not as he pleases. The contrary belief 
helped materially to win us India. 
What really was involved in the 
inquiry? The Guikwar, who had beer 
seven years a prisoner prior to his suc- 
cession to the throne, was undoubtedly 
guilty of maladministration, irksome and 
galling to any just Governor-General. 
He was loose in morals, cruel, despotic, 
as his predecessor had been, and as many 
Eastern rulers are. He had married a 
woman of low birth, who was reputed 
to have a husband living. In short, 
people said of the new Guikwar much 
that is unfit for the public eye. An 
inquiry was instituted ; a new political 
resident was to take the place of Colonel 
Phayre, with the clear understanding 
that the Guikwar was to be put on a 
stern probation which would decide the 
tenure of his sovereignty. Meanwhile 
the alleged attempt was made on Colonel 
Phayre’s life—a real attempt in all 
probability—and the Viceroy struck 
out a bold and certainly a new policy— 
a policy heretofore unknown in India. 
He determined to bring Mulharrao to 
what was a public trial in all but name, 
and to institute for that purpose a court 
composed equally of Europeans and 
Natives, making plain to all the world 
that England had nothing to fear from 
publicity, that what she wanted was 
not an addition to her territory, but just 
government and public morality in 
her Feudatories. Taken on this ground 
the trial, provided the decision had 
resulted in a verdict against Mulharrao, 
would have been for the Viceroy a 
triumph of no ordinary kind. He would 
have condemned a chief by the verdict 
of chiefs, a proof in itself of the justice 
of the sentence that would have fol- 
lowed and of the soundness of the policy 
adopted. The decision would have 
been really great if it had meant a reso- 
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lution to abide by the issue raised. 
Unfortunately there were two inquiries 
afoot at the same time. There was 
the public trial—for trial it was, twist 
the word as we may—and there was a 
private investigation, taking note of all 
particulars of Mulharrao’s rule from the 
first day of his accession to the gudee. 
The public trial resulted in the verdict 
of “not proven,” the private investi- 
gation carried on under Sir Lewis 
Pelly, and upon which apparently 
Mulharrao had no check, of which in- 
deed he probably had little time to 
think, and, further, which he had reason 
to believe was merely an informal 
friendly investigation, found {him 
guilty, we may presume upon strong 
evidence, of two cases of torture and 
murder. Englishmen will observe with 
amazement that both the alleged crimes 
were committed as long ago as 1872. 
Comment upon these facts is hardly 
needed. This is the gist of what we 
find in the blue books recently issued, 
and with respect to which we have had 
so much _self-congratulation. Lord 
Salisbury charily endorses both verdicts. 
That of “not proven,” of which the pub- 
lic knew, is recorded in the Guikwar’s 
favour, but with warnings against such 
a trial in future. That of “ proven,” of 
which the public knew nothing as fact, 
is made the ground of deposition, 
Again, it must be said, there might 
have been but one inquiry, and that 
strictly private ; but assuredly a public 
trial, inquiry, or whatever we may call 
it, superseded all prior, as it ought to 
have put a stop to all collateral, private 
inquiry. There can hardly be two 
opinions as to this issue, nor can there 
well be two opinions as to the deter- 
mination of the Secretary of State for 
India, all complimentary words to the 
contrary notwithstanding, not to be 
held responsible, at least to future times, 
for the policy adopted. It may sound 
unfair to Lord Northbrook to say this, 
but no one knows better than Lord 
Salisbury that the public opinion of 
our own nation and of other nations 
will pass over all argument and side 
issues, and seize upon the key fact, 
Q 2 
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which alone ought to have determined 
a momentous policy. It has been 
asked, “Ought the Viceroy, then, to 
have reinstated the Guikwar, knowing 
him guilty of base crime?” The reply is 
simple—There ought not to have been 
two inquiries at the same time ; or both 
ought to have been alike public or 
alike private. Say what we may, shift 
the ground as we may, public opinion 
will pass over every other circumstance 
adduced, and fix upon this one fact 
as a key to the policy finally adopted, 
and to the verdict of impartial history. 

At the same time no candid mind 
can doubt that Lord Northbrook decided 
in this trial, from a wish, almost ardent, 
to broaden English rule in India, and 
establish it in justice. It is certain that 
he never would attempt to fall back for 
an argument on the right of conquest, 
the curse of all nations that ever used 
that argumentin any time. We have the 
right of conquest practically, it is true ; 
but Lord William Bentinck, Lord Can- 
ning,"and Lord Mayo, too (India never 
had a more generous ruler), found a 


higher and a more enduring right, and 
gave effect to their discovery in policy 
which, fairly developed, will survive 


all tides of conquest, Then surely 
on another point much talked of in 
India, there was no greater error in 
allowing the Guikwar to be defended 
by Sergeant Ballantine than there was 
in allowing old Ameer Khan to be 
defended by the late Mr. Anstey. Of 
course the cases were essentially diffe- 
rent. In the one we were trying a 
merchant and money-lender; in the 
other, a prince who, in name at least, 
was independent. So faras the employ- 
ment of counsel was concerned, how- 
ever, the issue was the same in all, 
save the fact that the Guikwar’s counsel 
was direct from England, and that in 
fierceness of denunciation he never at 
all approached Mr. Anstey. If, there- 
fore, Lord Northbrook is to be con- 
demned for trying the Guikwar on one 
count and afterwards condemning him 
on another, let it be fairly understood 
wherein the error lies. Assuredly it was 
involved in an attempt to confer on India 
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a great good, to “close the era” of 
annexations, to give to princes the 
security of law and the advantage of 
counsel, in fact, to raise the English 
name in the East. The first step could 
only be error from the fact that the Vice- 
roy was in that particular “ before his 
time,” and that perhaps only the event 
could determine. The final proceeding no 
evidence adduced, no evidence yet to be 
brought forward, can justify. An officer 
of experience and distinguished position 
in India wrote in these strong terms in 
a private letter a month ago :—“ The 
deposition of the Guikwar has undone 
in a moment the work of the last fifteen 
years, and will engender in the minds 
of our Feudatories precisely the same 
suspicions which led to such results in 
1857.” A little earlier an excellent Mis- 
sionary said, also in a private letter :— 
“T fear our Indian Government will 
lose in prestige, whatever may be its 
decision.” I could quote a score of like 
opinions, not one of them intended for 
publicity ; not one otherwise than loyal 
to England; not one, I am sure, from 
any individual, soldier or civilian, who 
would cast an unjust reflection on the 
Viceroy’s rule. Indeed, Lord North- 
brook’s general course, his prompt re- 
peal of the Income-tax—the worst 
tax ever known in India; his gene- 
rous and benign policy when once 
he saw that a famine was impend- 
ing in Bengal, and his calm courtesy 
and considerateness, would entitle him 
in the view of all who mean fairly 
in view of these questions, to have every 
act and aim fairly and generously con- 
strued. 

To the native press the Viceroy 
has been markedly fair and just, not 
weighing rigorously every expression of 
men who, in addressing their rulers, are 
compelled to use a language foreign to 
India—a language in which the people 
do not think. I could point to numer- 
ous instances of language, or at least of 
intended meanings entirely misrepre- 
sented from this cause. One occurred 
not long ago. A Bengalee journalist 
was charged, on the evidence of his 
own acknowledged writing, which 
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seemed to admit of only one meaning, 
with asking what value Colonel Phayre’s 
life had that it should be weighed 
against the fate of a prince. The pas- 
sage went through the United Kingdom, 
and formed the subject of many leading 
articles. Yet I am as satisfied as that I 
am now writing that what the writer 
really intended to say was— You 
make much ado about a political re- 
sident, a mean”—that is, obscure— 
“person ”"—I believe that was the cer- 
tainly offensive phrase—“ while you 
count nothing of the deposition of a 
prince.” A bad sentiment in any case, 
and dreadfully ill-timed if the writer had 
hoped that it would be suffered to pass 
with impunity ; but not by any means 
as bad as the English press generally 
assumed, Nothing could be more ab- 
surd, nothing more unjust, than the 
view that some Englishmen in India 
take of the native press and its duties. 
They would make it free as air to 
praise England and all Englishmen in 
office, but let it attack an officer and it 
is immediately charged with disloyalty ; 
a cry is raised for its suppression, Before 
I left India on a former occasion I met, 
for a farewell shake of the hand, with 
the editor of a journal much condemned 
for plain speaking. I shall not readily 
forget the earnestness with which he 
laboured to show me that to differ from 
the views of an English magistrate, or 
to disapprove a magistrate’s proceeding, 
did not involve disloyalty to the Queen, 
nor the almost fervid manner with 
which he said: “We are not disloyal, 
if England will treat us justly.” The 
speaker of these words is a man usually 
fixed upon as an example when the 
native press is denounced. In danger- 
ous times he would be in extreme 
peril ; in acrisis his life would not, in 
certain eventualities, be worth an hour’s 
purchase. Yet that he meant what he 
said I am satisfied. Any Viceroy who 
would drive such a man to print his 
paper in obscure places, and issue it in 
darkness, might earn the character of 
a high-handed ruler, but he would not 
(unless in extreme danger, when a Vice- 
roy worthy of the name would stop 
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any paper, Native or English, that stood 
in his way) add anything to his own 
honour, or to the stability of British 
rule. In all his relations with Native 
journalism, and indeed with all Native 
interests, save in one instance of poii- 
tical error, to which it would be 
useless now to refer, but which history 
cannot lose, the Viceroy has been just 
and careful to an extent which does him 
high honour. Some say that he has been 
less generous to the English press, but 
of this the public in England have no 
means of judging correctly, at least not 
as far as 1 know of the facts alleged. 

Of the popular view of the deposi- 
tion it is difficult to speak. Little ac- 
count has been made of the disturbances 
at Baroda; perhaps they did not de- 


‘serve greater notice—I do not know. 


But I can say that in passing through 
Scindia’s territory, before the trial or 
the mention of it, the popular disaffec- 
tion seemed to me of that nature which 
may be felt in the air. One morning I 
drove to the great fort, in the early dawn, 
the peoplecrowding to the fields ; another 
day, at the same hour, I went to Scin- 
dia’s new palace, now nearly com- 
pleted, a few miles from the fort, and 
near to his old “city” of Luskhur. In 
neither case did I see anything of the 
native politeness of the East. The 
people stopped and stared haughtily. 
There was nothing like a “ salaam,” at 
that hour the virtual “good morning” 
of India. Perhaps others have seen 
more clearly below the surface, have 
seen, for instance, loyalty and good 
faith where I saw dislike, lowering 
brows, lips muttering what could hardly 
be blessings, much that betokened dis- 
affection, little at all resembling cordi- 
ality of feeling. I simply give one im- 
pression, though not an impression rest- 
ing on mere appearances, but tested 
by comparison with the views of many 
men in that part of India and elsewhere. 
In Mahratta and some other territory our 
treatment of the princes of India is per- 
haps the ground of deepest disaffection. 
Probably there are substantial reasons for 
retaining Scindia’s fortress “in trust,” 
but no one can deny that we do so in 
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the teeth of explicit treaty. The na- 
tional word, at all events, has not been 
kept. Can we at all satisfy ourselves 
that we act wisely with respect to men 
like Scindia and Holkar? We watch 
with the utmost jealousy their camps of 
exercise, and properly so, but the same 
remark would not apply in some other 
respects. Many of our officers, for 
instance, rarely refer to Native chiefs 
without some such thoughtless or 
stupid remark as “they are a bad 
lot, and the sooner they are away the 
better.” Why should we not make the 
chiefs feel that they are associated 
with the Viceroy in the government of 
India? “ Why,” I heard an officer one 
day say, “should we not borrow from 
Scindia a part of his men for duty on 
some frontier, and make him feel that 


he is trusted?” It might be dangerous 


and difficult, but it would neither be 
the one nor the other to the extent that 
our present policy is likely to prove so in 
the end. Again, why is it that men 
like Sir Dinkur Rao and Sir Madhava 
Rao (the latter of whom it is Lord 


Northbrook’s honour to have sent to 
Baroda—an act almost enough to can- 
cel the error of deposition) never are 
invited to England by the Court? 
France, in the same case, would have 
made such visits the means of binding 
to her the ablest and best of the chiefs, 
and of keeping a check, if not whole- 
some at least effectual, upon all. Russia 
has made of the same idea a gigantic 
policy. Englishmen depend entirely on 
the bureaucracy of the Civil Service, 
worked from the centre of Calcutta; 
and many of whose officers have no cure 
for misgovernment by chiefs but deposi- 
tion. The ex-King of Oude does not 
lead one of the most decorous of all lives 
at Garden Reach, Calcutta. His large 
allowance is spent on wives and mis- 
tresses, a retinue, snakes, wild beasts, 
&c., in short, in self-gratification. His 
expenditure invariably exceeds his 
income. He refuses to visit the Vice- 
roy ; has, it is said, made Garden Reach 
undesirable as a place of European resi- 
dence ; spends his evenings and nights 
nobody knows how. ‘ Withdraw the 
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allowance, or reduce it to a few hun- 
dreds a year,” I have heard again and 
again. A writer in the Zimes shows 
that to be consistent in the case of the 
Guikwar we ought to depose the Rajah 
of Cashmere, whose “ course throughout 
has been disgraceful.” Another writer, 
who signs a well-known name in the 
Spectator, asks: “Did the Guikwar's 
subjects complain of him? What was 
the nature of the oppression proved 
against him?” These questions are not 
satisfactorily answered in the blue-books. 

Some Anglo-Indians—I am writing 
now simply of what I know—advocate 
the annexation of Cashmere. Others 
would annex Afghanistan, others Bur- 
mah, others Nepaul. Yet, day after 
day, and week after week we send out 
eulogies on our rule. ‘“ Our police cys- 
tem is perfect”—a fact that India 
denies. “The people would rather 
have legal decisions from an English 
magistrate than from one of their own 
chiefs ”"—an assertion that India laughs 
to scorn. “ Rather have justice” they say, 
“from a young Englishman fresh from 
college than from chiefs like Vizianagram 
or Jeypore!” They laugh, but the fallacy 
never dies. Having written this, I am 
bound, even at the risk of egotism (which 
I would fain avoid, for I am aware 
that if the facts are not weighty my 
mere opinion is worthless), to make it 
quite clear that I am not writing as an 
advocate for the rights of Indian princes. 
That many of those princes have rights 
never admitted, and wrongs against 
which there is no appeal, is certain, as it 
is also certain that if we intend to keep 
India we must do so with the sympathy 
and co-operation of the men to whom 
great masses of the people lock for 
guidance, for leadership. There is no 
sound reason why Englishmen should 
not, if they please, take the side of 
native chiefs, I merely say that any 
such object is foreign to the purpose of 
this paper, or of any paper the writer 
ever either penned or intends to pen. 
The aim here is to say something for 
the millions of India; if the rights of 
Guikwars or Maharajahs only were cun- 
cerned the entire subject would be left to 
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an advocacy which need never be sought 
for long nor in any distant regions. 
The poor people of India, however, have 
a claim, which can scarcely be over- 
estimated, upon all Englishmen who 
care little for the special rights of 
princes, and interest themselves little in 
sectarian conversions ; who care merely 
that in this case Christianity in Eng- 
land may be made to signify mercy and 
charity to two hundred millions of 
people. Sixteen years ago the writer, 
then little acquainted with India, wrote 
the following words, which he would 
now deepen if he knew how, and not 
one of which he would in consequence 
of subsequent experience withdraw! :— 
“We fancied that for us alone was 
this wonderful land—that its natives 
were born to be hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the imperial Anglo- 
Saxon race ; that we owed it no duty ; 
that it owned no right. At last a thun- 
derbolt burst upon us; the empire was 
in revolution. We stormed, doubted, 
disbelieved. But facts were  irre- 


sistible ; the hewers of wood and draw- 


ers of water had indeed asserted an 
old human right, and we were not slow 
to see what was necessary. Mr. Bright 
(on the authority of a missionary) 
has stated that we have put to death, 
by hanging alone, 10,000 human beings. 
If we are not sick of this slaughter we 
are unworthy to hold ene rood of 
ground in India. If we be at oncea 
Christian and a royal race the old idea 
of conquest will be abnegated, our 
victories will lead the way to royal 
clemency and a royal line of legisla- 
tion. If these fail to secure empire, we 
shall at all events have proved ourselves 
worthy of it.” 

Turning to British territory purely, 
what can we say in reply to a native of 
India who taunts us with bad faith in the 
case of the Competitive Examinations ? 
Does there seem any possible reply, but 
that events have proved to us that we 
cannot afford to keep our plighted word ? 
Professor Francis Newman, writing ten 
years ago, said: ‘“ The boon which was 
solemnly guaranteed to India by Lord 
Grey’s Ministry in Parliament, and by 
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the Parliamentary Charter of 1833, 
should be at once bestowed bond fide. 
It was promised that to every office, 
high or low, except that of Governor- 
General and Commander-in-Chief, native 
Indians should be admissible on equal 
terms with British-born subjects. For 
twenty years this solemn act was made a 
dead letter ; then, under pretence of new 
liberality, the delusive system of Com- 
petitive Examinations was established, 
subjecting natives to unjust disadvan- 
tages, and forcing them to come to 
England to be examined.” Of course 
a great part of the Civil Service 
and a part of the Army in India would 
say “No” to much of this. Mr. Ber- 
nard, an able and distinguished civil 


. Officer, the virtual and indefatigable 


arm of Sir George Campbell’s famine 
plan, and subsequently of Sir Richard 
Temple’s operations (work in Mr. Ber- 
nard’s case never anything like fairly ac- 
knowledged) has indirectly said “ No” 
to it in a recent letter to the Zimes. He 
has written: ‘Natives of India will 
hold a large number of offices now filled 
by Europeans ; for they can perform ex 
ecutive and judicial work up to a certain 
point very well indeed, and much more 
cheaply than Europeans. But the higher 
and more lucrative offices must continue 
to be held by European civil servants.” 
It was not, I know, within the scope 
of Mr. Bernard’s object to refer to 
the promise of 1833, and the injustice 
to India of the Civil Service Exami- 
nations. He was claiming, as Mr. Lowe 
and our leading newspapers have 
claimed, justice for a portion of the 
civil officers of Bengal, but the inquiry 
might well and advantageously have 
been extended. Although one of the 
last batch of Haileybury men, Mr. 
Bernard defends the competition system 
against the one under which he was 
sent out, and asserts that under it the 
nation has secured more generally 
effective men ; but this touches only a 
small question. Able civil officers 
assisted very materially to lose us 
America. Loyal to England, they for- 
got the colony, or subordinated all 
colonial interests to those of England. 
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If it is painful, as it is, to this day to 
read the representations which made an 
American of so little account in London 
when Franklin first knew it, what must 
such a discussion as the one we have 
had on the Indian Civil Service seem 
to Native India? The Civil Service 
in India deserves at least thit every 
compact between it and the State should 
be kept. The civil officer in India has 
hard work and little relaxation ; he is 
exposed to many dangers, is liable to 
reproof and vexatious interference from 
which there is no appeal, very fre- 
quently does work that deserves honour, 
yet that never receives even honourable 
mention, lives among a people whose 
sympathies he rarely secures, whose 
deeper feelings he never fathoms, whose 
language he only very partially under- 
stands. It is never pleasant; it is 
often hard and exacting ; at times it 
effectually saps out the young life in 
a couple of years. Indian work, civil 
or military, deserves both fair pay 
and fair recognition. Look, however, 
at the fact, as it will be read in 
India. See what an array of power the 
Civil Service can produce in a just 
cause. See how the young men of 
India are treated in a cause at least 
equally just. This may endure for a time, 
but while it does so we have no right to 
expect native loyalty. If we rest on 
rights of conquest, we must face the 
penalties of conquest, which always 
proved too strong in the end for any 
conquerors. Mr. Bright once said, 
that he had always described the 
East India Company as “a piratical 
Company, beginning with Clive and 
ending, as he believed, with Dalhousie.” 
It is noteworthy, however, that India 
now looks back with some regret to 
the Company’s rule, affirming, rightly 
or wrongly, that the strong individual 
interest was a check upon general mal- 
government. Men who went to India 
for a lifetime, and intended only to 
give wiy to their children, had, it is 
said, every reason to make the people 
contented, and there was the further ad- 
vantage, that while a beneficent despot’s 
rule deponded on one life, John Kom- 
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pany never died. All this is error, 
doubtless ; but it shows that the question 
is not, as Mr. Bright would have had 
it, of only one side. 

I venture to think, too, that Professor 
Newman’s view is, to some extent, 
an error, and that the claim of natives 
of India to equal pay with Europeans 
is altogether untenable, but that the 
difficulty could be met in the simplest 
way imaginable, if only we were pre- 
pared to face the consequences. If we 
intend to go on increasing the Civil Ser- 
vice at the present rate and with present 
prospects, we shall have to find means 
to give Native India a share of even 
the high posts. Do we intend this? 
If a young man is highly educated, and 
sent out from England to India, he must 
be highly paid. The service is an ex- 
ceptional one, in cost, in privation, 
and perhaps in efficiency. Great power 
is directed to given ends, under con- 
ditions altogether unusual, if not unpre- 
cedented. To say that men who are 
educated and qualified for office at their 
own doors in India, in the climate to 
which they were born, should be paid 
es high a rate as the European officer 
or missionary were evidently absurd. 
What is needed is a reduction of the 
Civil Service as to numbers, and a 
gradual, but not laggard, introduction of 
Natives into State employment by means 
of the Uncovenanted Service, with de- 
cidedly less pay. Let this be done, 
firm'y and fairly ; let the qualification 
for office be in India, and in the course 
of a few years we should have the State 
work done at a much cheaper rate, 
and on the whole quite as efficiently, 
without any just grounds of complaint. 
The fact is, India is not a rich but a 
poor country, and there will be a limit 
to her power to pay. But what English 
government, with so many influential 
men looking for “openings” for their 
sons, will dare to take this drastic 
wholesome step? The Duke of Argyll: 
barely touched the question, and was 
met by a storm of disapproval. Yet 


it must be touched, whatever special 
interests stand in its way. 
No assertion is commoner than that 
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England in India is not amenable 
to native opinion ; that it is hers to do 
the people good, theirs to accept the 
good. It would be equally wise to 
say that England is not amenable 
to the laws of nature. Act as we 
may, legislate as we may, govern as 
well as we may, nothing will enable 
us to set at defiance the opinion, crude 
and unshapen though it may be, of 
two hundred millions of people. It is 
quite true that we are not bound to 
govern India on Eastern principles 
where those principles are bad. We are 
bound, however, even by the penalties 
which conquest entails, to respect all 
old traditions, all old faiths, and all 
habits not in themselvesimmoral, and we 


have no right to strain our notions of ° 


morality to press unduly on phases of life 
so different from our own. We may—for 
we have the vantage-ground—disregard 
native opinion to any extent, interfere 
with innocentcustoms, laugh at old faiths, 
but never shal! we by that interference 
remove the customs, any more than we 


shall by any amount of mockery spirit 
away the faiths. When we can no longer 
rule with a high hand we shall cease to 
rule, but the high hand that will prevail 
and rule permanently is the hand of jus- 
tice. The natives think that we perceive 
our lease of power to be drawing to an 


end. What wonder that they do so, 
when they can to this day scrape off the 
whitewash, our work nearly twenty years 
old, from the marble and gold fret-work 
in such palaces as those in the Fort at 
Agra? 1 saw this done; saw also rough 
old wooden rails, sun-dried and rain- 
washed, round the verandas where 
kings’ wives and daughters once had 
gorgeous and elegant homes. All that 
can be said in defence of the white- 
wash is that we were compelled in the 
Mutiny to use palaces as barracks— 
people point to the marble floors where 
English children played with top and 
ball and skipping-ropes while the King 
of Delhi was proclaimed in the very 
front of the fort amid a sea of human 
life in mutiny. There was little time 
or disposition then to think of palaces, 
every reason to think of health. 
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But that beautiful and perfect works 
of art should remain covered with 
whitewash is to the astute Oriental 
mind proof positive that we do not 
apply the same rule to Agra and Delhi 
that we do to London; that, in fact, 
we are looking to the Hoogly and 
the Arabian Sea for the historical 
return home. It is notorious that our 
Public Works, too, bear all the marks 
of being built on leasehold, not free- 
hold land. In going over the great 
Fort at Morar I asked the Commandant, 
who kindly accompanied me, what a 
certain domed building was. “Oh, 
that,” he said, “is the only rain-proof 
place I have for the Queen’s stores, 
though it has stood 2,000 years ; these 
grand new barracks and storehouses that 
you see are the production of our own 
Public Works Department, and they 
leak beautifully!” “Sahib is lord of 
all he surveys. He whitewashes and 
makes soldiers’ quarters of unmatched 
royal palaces; decrees that the monu- 
ment over the tomb of Shah Jehan 
shall be a sanatarium. Sahib will go 
home after a while, and build himself 
a palace, perfectly rain-tight and guilt- 
less of whitewash, on the banks of the 
Thames.” This is sharp irony. Again, 
it must be said that the impression is 
incorrect ; the genius and the men are 
far in the future who are destined to 
turn us out of India. None the less, 
however, may the common belief prove 
a real misfortune and the cause of great 
loss of life. 

Under all circumstances, however, the 
foremost object of uneasiness, as to 
the future of England in India, must 
be the army ; and of late, not merely 
have opinions with respect to it been 
ominous in themselves, but they have 
been put forward by men of expe- 
rience and ability—by trained and 
tried soldiers. Mr. Grant-Duff pushes 
the entire question aside in the easiest 
and most pleasant way imaginable. 
He has run through India, has talked 
with men foremost in position know- 
ledge and ability, with the result 
of perfect satisfaction to his mind 
on nearly all points. We never 
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were so great, so strong, so secure in 
the attachment of the people. The 
commander-in-chief, neither an alarmist 
nor an optimist, but a real soldier, is 
satisfied. Many people, especially in 
India, will think that Mr. Grant- 
Duff’s statements on this point need 
qualification, and that such views 
hardly admit of being rendered in 
a few terse sentences. Certainly Lord 
Napier of Magdala said something not 
so very long ago to the effect that he 
would not, to meet the views of econo- 
mists, be answerable for any further re- 
duction of the European force in India. 
Granted that we have, as we have, a 
splendid European army in the East—an 
army equal to the best in the world ; 
granted that the officers are in the 
main, as they are, equal to any emer- 
gency ; granted, as every one who has 
at all studied the subject will cheerfully 
grant, that the inducements to engage, 
when off duty, in artistic work, in read- 
ing, drawing, gardening, and much be- 
sides, have been multiplied till activity 
and industry have taken the place of 
inactivity and sloth, and given to the 
intelligent soldier even a larger fund 
of recreation, even more extensive and 
available means of acquiring correct in- 
formation than the workman can find 
at home; granted that the morale— 
thanks to men like an excellent Bap- 
tist missionary, Mr. Gregg, stationed at 
Agra—has assumed a heretofore un- 
dreamt of aspect by the steady and 
almost marvellous advance of teetotal 
ism in the army; tbat our arms are 
of the best, our discipline perfect, our 
entire military deportment that of men 
in an enemy’s country; that our stores 
are watched as misers watch their 
gold, systematically inspected, guarded 
with rigorous military care; what 
then? Why, our perfect force, our 
matchless regiments, with their flags 
covered with glory which long centu- 
ries will not dim, number only 45,000 
men, and let me add that, after all our 
boasting, we have, or had only the other 
day, no fewer than eleven batteries of 
artillery in Bengal alone, armed with 
the old field-gun, while we have re- 


duced our actual infantry force in Bengal 
(proper) to less than two-thirds of its 
number at the time of the Mutiny. 
Then, is not the native army becom- 
ing efficient? Are we not arming 
the infantry with breech-loaders? Are 
not the men, in many cases, of the 
fiercest, even if the most loyal of 
eastern races? Lastly, are we earning 
their loyalty? The Sikhs have been 
known before to-day to rise on an im- 
pulse, even against their “salt;” an 
astute minister, whose course is not 
always clear, but whose avowed loyalty 
we have good reason to believe real, 
could probably, unknown to any Eng- 
lish officer, find means to allure every 
Goorkah in our service to the Terai of 
Nepaul. Observe how we are binding 
these brave races to our flag. Nothing 
need be said of our debt to the Punja- 
bees ; their regiments went home again 
after the Mutiny in some cases almost 
decimated. Yet what did we do? 
They could hardly be blamed if they 
expected the Queen’s special thanks, 
with such distinction that every man 
could return to his village, as Napo- 
leon encouraged his men to believe they 
would return from Egypt, with honour 
which would endure beyond death. 
The truth is the Queen never was ad- 
vised to do one such act of grace as to 
mark herownroyalsense of the glory with 
which the Sikhs had covered their flags. 
No Sikh soldier holds a Queen’s commis- 
sion. Hosts of Sikhs and others who 
helped us to storm Delhi are at this 
very time in actual destitution in their 
native villages and towns, without a 
badge of honour to distinguish them as 
the men who did so much to win India 
back to the Queen. I saw in Durbunga 
a fine soldierly man, who had been fore- 
most in one of the most desperate scenes 
of the Mutiny, yet who was without de- 
coration of any kind, on the miserable 
plea that when he did the great deed, 
the men with whom he acted had not 
been regularly enrolled with our army. 
His commanding officer would have de- 
cided very differently in the day of 
rewards, but then officers are power- 
less in such cases; their right is 

















simply to lead their men into danger, 


and win, or die. Several of these 
facts were well brought out some 
time ago by Major Osborn, of the Ben- 
gal Staff Corps, in a telling pam- 
phlet on‘ the “ Reconstruction of the 
Native Army.” It were idle, in view 
of facts like these, to say that the 
outery which during the last few 
months has been heard in England, and 
which represents the rooted faith of 
many brave men in India, is groundless. 
Military men are not satisfied with the 
prospect before them. To say that they 
dreaded it would be an absurd assertion 
with respect to such men ; but when an 
officer looks on those who make his 
bungalow bright and cheerful—English 
—in that Eastern land, he becomes 
oftentimes very serious, and perhaps 
feels that the faith and anchor of the 
Lawrence who tried to do his duty, and 
of Havelock, were not and are not alto- 
gether meaningless to an English soldier 
in India. The most courageous officer is 
the most likely to feel that he is at a 
post where a plaintive “song of David” 
is sometimes in close unison and har- 
mony with surrounding objects, and 
where the passages from Holy Writ 
which some bright intellect selected 
for the beautiful monument over the 
Well at Cawnpore have a significance 
which such passages only at rare inter- 
vals have had before in human history. 

The murmurs of the army would 
be things of the past the moment an 
alarm was sounded from the north-west. 
Every man would be at his post. Indian 
service would no longer be tabooed in 
Pall Mall. Organizing talent like that 
of Jacobs; heroism like Pottinger’s 
and Connoly’s; grim retribution like 
Havelock’s and Nicholson’s, would be 
afoot for “a peerage or Westminster 
Abbey.” Not the highest impulse, it is 
true—Xavier’s was higher—but the 
impulse that, when all else was useless, 
would preserve for the Queen her Empire 
in the East. Just because we have no 
intention of leaving India ; just because 
no power or combination of powers 
would cause us to decline the battle or 
“ fear our fate” in the day when daring 
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and resolution became, as they do become, 
the first of virtues, ought we to look 
cautiously upon the first premonitory 
signs of coming storm. Do not let us 
flatter ourselves that because we secure 
by our rule in India the commerce there- 
with of the world, because that under 
our rule the French and German and 
American flags fly as peacefully on the 
Hoogly as they do in the Bay of Gib- 
raltar, or that we attract wild men from 
the Persian Gulf by the fame of our wealth 
and security, that all is healthy within, 
or that India likes our rule. That she 
might go farther and fare worse all 
intelligent men admit. But that she 
would bubble and boil again to-morrow, 
as she ferments to-day, in aimless but 


- dangerous excitement, is as certain as 


any law of human affairs. No European 
rule ever would be liked in the East, 
and the conviction that we are perform- 
ing a great work of civilization is of 
little value when once again civilization 
is thrown back for its defence upon the 
first rude appeal of barbarism—the 
gage of battle. We stand “on guard,” 
soldier and civilian alike, in every part 
of India ; and though the world knows 
with what “a strength and majesty the 
British soldier fights,” it is incontro- 
vertible that he stands now, and must 
fight at any time, on volcanic ground, 
while he continues to rule India. 
If we did not know that, man to man, 
or even against great odds, we are the 
match of any people, it might be 
merely to invite insult to say that with 
Russia pressing on from the north-west, 
every year absorbing and leading on- 
ward new populations, and with certain 
and deep-seated disaffection in India 
itself, resting upon a love of change 
amounting almost to disease, our army 
will have plenty of work before many 
years have passed away. Englishmen 
believe, however, that they are not a 
people prone to sentimentalism in 
danger, but rather that they have a 
tendency to admit danger to defy it, 
and to believe that when the danger 
thickens England is most herself. India, 
when disposed to deny us all other 
virtues, says freely enough: “ Yes, you 
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can fight.” What, however, does this 
involve? What with our women and 
little children even standing “ on 
guard?” It may be true that Eng- 
land “is always best when the night is 
darkest ; that she appears most to 
advantage at the end of a well-fought 
field. But there are issues which the 
bravest men on earth may wish to avert, 
as men, courageous enough, in the North- 
west Provinces and Oude avoid the very 
mention of the Massacre of Cawnpore. 
The question is not one of retaining 
or losing India, but of preventing by a 
wise and prudent policy, the loss of 
valuable lives. Before England was 
driven out of India, she would put 
forth revolutionary energy, pent up 
now, but not by any means far to seek. 
But meanwhile many an innocent head 
would be laid low. The Prince of 
Wales in his progress through India 
should have every means of noting 
facts, of discerning facts where fallacies 
are numerous—of seeing beneath the 
surface of affairs—of a teeming human 
life—of learning from, while not en- 
tirely depending upon the represent- 
ations of official men. He will 
find a people in the main loyal to 
the very core of their nature, willing 
to be pleased with the simplicity 
of childhood, ready indeed to give 
up property, or if need were more 
than property, where their affections 
are enlisted. In spite of all that has 
been said to the contrary, the Prince of 
Wales ought not to go empty-handed. 


The Heir to the Throne cannot travel 
as a private gentleman, and the point of 
how he shall travel is not by any means 
unimportant. But far before this is 
the question of whether the future 
King of England, the future Emperor 
of India, shall perceive correctly facts 
upon which the happiness or misery 
of so many millions of human beings 
depend. Really this is before all pa- 
geantry. Why should not some leading 
statesmen, se!e:ted without reference to 
party—men whose names would carry 
weight in any land, whose motives would 
be above question, whose clearness of 
sight no glitter of courts would dim— 
accompany the Prince, and assist him, 
not with dilettante views, but with the 
matured wisdom of age and of the 
great experience of English political 
life? The monarchs most esteemed and 
longest remembered in the East are not, 
as some think, the men who succeeded 
most in pageants, but those who ad- 
ministered justice fearlessly, cared un- 
affectedly for the poor, fostered trade 
and learning, and cut down corruption 
with an unsparing hand. Other repu- 
tations endured for a lifetime. These 
alone stand the test of centuries. The 
Prince of Wales cannot reach—no con- 
stitutional prince could reach—so far. 
But he nevertheless might reach far, and 
might render the proposed visit really 
historical, and wortby of the genial good 
feeling which the Prince himself will 
undoubtedly carry over the Arabian Sea. 


JAMES ROUTLEDGE. 























A CHAPTER 


PART I. 


Ir truth is stranger than fiction, fiction 
has its revenge in being truer than fact. 
It is the privilege of the novelist, as of 
the artist, to place before us that truth 
which is in things, but which is con- 
cealed by the facts. 

The attempt has often been made, by 
artists of every calibre, from Thackeray 
to Cuthbert Bede, to draw university 
life. The celebrity of some of the 
authors has diffused some of these 
sketches widely. Every one who has 
read anything has probably read the 
adventures of Arthur Pendennis at St. 
Boniface’s. 

Nor is Thackeray the only great writer 
who has sought to place the life of 
Oxford or Cambridge on his canvas. 
Father Newman in “Loss and Gain,” 
Charles Kingsley in “ Alton Locke,” 
have been attracted by some features 
of the universities which seemed to 
them to afford a groundwork for their 
ideal creations. Mr. Farrar’s “ Julian 
Home,” Mr. Hughes’s “Tom Brown at 
Oxford,” “ Verdant Green,” and “ Peter 
Priggins,” are other attempts at var- 
ious levels to bring university man- 
ners before us. 

All these I have named are of our 
day, and may still be found in our cir- 
culating libraries. Such sketches soon 
fade, and are replaced by newer portraits 
painted in the costume of to-day. Many 
have preceded these and passed away. 
Perhaps some of my present audience 
never heard of “Reginald Dalton,” 
though it is a novel written by no less 
a person than Lockhart, son-in-law and 
biographer of Scott, and editor of the 
Quarterly for many years. As Charles 
Kingsley’s vigorous boat race lives in 
the memory of the readers of “ Alton 
Locke,” so Lockhart has transmitted in 
“ Reginald Dalton” a vivid picture of a 
town and gown row. He has also pre- 
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served the tradition, at least. I know not 
where else it is to be found, of the win- 
dow in Hertford College out of which 
Charles J. Fox leapt in order to join in 
one. Still less known—rather, totally 
unknown is the spirited sketch of Mr. 
Dickinson, called “Vincent Eden,” 
which has never emerged from the 
pages of the magazine in which it first 
appeared. 

If “ Reginald Dalton,” which is only 
fifty years old, has sunk below the hori- 


-zon, I may assume that Tom Warton’s 


slight sketch of the day of a fellow of 
a college is as unknown to the modern 
world as if it were a classic. Tom War- 
ton, as he was familiarly called by his 
brother academicians, who were proud 
of his learning and fond of his sociable 
qualities, was himself a Fellow of 
Trinity, Oxford, he therefore discreetly 
places Ais Fellow of a college at Cam- 
bridge. I will read a few sentences of 
it :—“ 9, Turned off my bedmaker for 
waking me at eight. Consulted my 
weather-glass. No hopes of a ride 
before dinner. 10. After breakfast 
transcribed half a sermon from Dr. 
Hickman. N. B. never to transcribe 
any more from Calamy. Mrs. Pilcocks, 
at my curacy, has one volume of Calamy 
lying in her parlour-window. 11. 
Into the cellar. Mem. My mountain 
will be fit to drink in a month’s time. 
To remove the five year old port into 
the new bin. 12. Shaved. Barber's 
hand shakes. 1. Dined alone in my 
room on a sole. Shrimp sauce not so 
good as Mr. H. of Peterhouse and I 
used to eat at the Mitre in Fleet Street. 
Sate down to a pint of Madeira. Mr. 
H. surprised me over it. We finished 
two bottles of port together, and were 
very cheerful. To dine with Mr. H. 
at Peterhouse on Wednesday. One of 
the dishes, a leg of pork and pease by 
my desire. 6. Newspaper in the com- 
mon room. 7. Returned to my room. 
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Made a tiff of warm punch, and to bed 
before nine. Did not fall asleep till ten, 
a young fellow-commoner being very 
noisy over head,” &c., &c. 

This is not painting from the life, 
but mere caricature. I have quoted 
these few sentences not for their wit, 
but because they indicate that whereas 
the tide of public opinion now sets 
against the non-resident fellow—a cen- 
tury ago it was the resident fellow for 
whose energies college life furnished no 
proper outlet. 

Of all these draughtsmen the one who 
has approached nature most nearly is, 
as it seems to me, the author of ‘ Pen- 
dennis.” There is a sad reality about 
Arthur’s career—high hopes at the out- 
set quenched in the petty miseries of 
debt—brilliant talents wasted not in 
debauchery, but in achieving social 
distinction—social distinction which was 
confined to the undergraduate world— 
“the freshmen did not know which was 
greatest, Pendennis of St. Boniface or 
the Proctor.” 

There have been many parodies of 
prize poems—but was ever prize poem 
imitated so happily as by Thackeray,?— 
“A. P.’s poem did not get the prize, 
but all the men of St. Boniface’s knew 
that it ought to have got it, when the 
author presented them with copies 
splendidly bound in morocco with gilt 
edges. Subject, ‘The Crusades’ :— 

*** On to the breach, ye soldiers of the Cross, 

Scale the red wall and swim the choking 

foss ; 

Ye dauntless archers twang your crossbows 


well, 

On, bill and battleaxe and mangonel ; 

Ply battering-ram and hurtling catapult, 

Jerusalem is ours ! id Deus vult!’” 

To such fictitious representations as I 
have named above, various as they are 
in power of drawing and vividness of 
colour, one observation is generally 
applicable. They present us only with 
one aspect of university life, and that 
its most superficial aspect. It is what 
I may call the street view of life. The 
novelist sets up his camera /ucida in the 
middle of the High street and lets the 
passing figures mirror themselves as 
they flit to and fro, He gives us what 


he sees. And he sees all from the stu- 
dent’s side. And as the worst regulated 
student’s life affords the most telling 
materials for fiction, it is the life of the 
idle and disorderly which is usually 
presented for our edification by the 
novelist. In all these drawings there 
is a level uniformity such as pervaded 
the new comedy at Athens. In that 
stage of dramatic development, the 
repertory of character was limited to the 
young scapegrace in the capital, and his 
severe governor from the country, the 
designing hetera, and the saucy slave 
who abetted his young master’s dissi- 
pations ; and on this slender cast of 
parts the changes were rung to infinite 
variety without novelty. So in the 
university novel we have the stereotyped 
parts of the fast undergraduate, beset 
by duns, contrasted with the slow 
reading man in woollen socks and spec- 
tacles, who is his foil and his butt—the 
deluded father, the inefficient proctor, a 
pompous and incapable tutor, a gyp 
thievish and patronising, the breakfast 
and the wine-party, the ruffian of the 
playground, who is the admired hero of 
the bevy of charming girls who come up 
to Commemoration in pink ribands. 
The fast young man is the first part, 
the reading student is only brought 
on the scene to be quizzed, and the 
senior part of the university become 
stage dons, who are only there to pro- 
voke our derision by various forms of 
the witty definition of “donnism,” “a 
mysterious carriage of the body intended 
to conceal the defects of the mind.” If 
some of our fictionists have left this 
traditional groove, as ¢.g., Mr. Farrar in 
“ Julian Home,” it has been by sacri- 
ficing altogether the local colouring. 
“ Loss and Gain” has some character- 
istic scenes—a tutor’s breakfast is, or 
was, a peculiar institution of the place 
—was, I say, for we are too busy for 
breakfast now; and Dr. Newman has 
happily rendered it. But, on the 


whole, in “Loss and Gain,” only one 
transient phase of Oxford life was 
depicted—that, viz., which really passed 
over us in my own recollection, when 
our promising young men spent the 














time which ought to have been devoted 
to study in endeavouring to find the 
true Church. 

If we want to know what Cambridge 
and Oxford are, we can derive a little, 
and but very little, help from the pic- 
tures which the novelist has drawn for 
us. We must pass from fiction to fact, 
and ask, What writers of memoirs, of 
autobiography, of reminiscences, have 
given us any authentic pictures of aca- 
demic life ? 

The first remark we shall have to 
make upon this survey of our materials 
is, that such memorials as we are in 
search of are almost wholly wanting. 
It is true that there have been from 
time to time, both in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, men who have kept diaries, or 
committed to paper their personal re- 
collections. Some of these books have 
preserved the memory of curious par- 
ticulars, and we are thankful to their 
authors for the pains they have taken 
to hand them down to us. Hearne’s 
“Diary for Oxford,” at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and Gun- 
ning’s “ Reminiscences for Cambridge,” 


at the beginning of the nineteenth — 


century, have thus conveyed to us 
authentic facts and circumstances which 
would have been otherwise lost. But 
there is no diarist who has been a suffi- 
ciently painstaking observer to give us 
what we want—a picture of university 
life in his day. The annals of Oxford 
extend now over the long period of 
seven hundred years. For more than 
half of that period the art of printing 
has been practised in England. The 
society has been a learned and literary 
association, and the men who have 
composed it have been always clerks, 
with every appliance for writing. They 
have had among them abundance of 
leisure. Yet the whole of this long 
period has not produced a single me- 
moir writer to whom it has occurred as 
an investment of his mental activity to 
leave to posterity a faithful account of 
university life, studies, teaching, as he 
knew and saw them. 

The writer to whom Oxford history 
owes most, I might say owes every- 
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thing, is Anthony Wood, or & Wood, 
as it was his fancy to sign himself. 

The archeologist has often been— 
certainly not by any necessary effect of 
his studies, but he has often been—a 
man of confined vision. Anthony 
Wood's horizon of ideas was as narrow 
as could consist with any education. 
He had passed through the usual Ox- 
ford curriculum of his day; he was 
postmaster at Merton, and M.A. of ihe 
University. But in the seventeenth cen- 
tury it was possible to have received this, 
the highest education which the country 
could give, without having had the in- 
telligence opened at all. Wood was 
in this respect neither better nor worse 
than the average M.A. of the time of 
Charles II. Yet, even while I am con- 


‘fessing this much, I fear that I am 


being ungrateful to one to whom we 
owe so much—that it may be truly 
said that without Wood a history of 
Oxford would now be impossible. It 
was not his fault that he lived at 
a time when the narrow interests of 
ephemeral party supplied the place of 
ideas. The best education which the 
university could give at that date did 
not go beyond that which is now sup- 
plied to the passmen. It did not go 
beyond the languages,—or rather the 
Latin language, for Greek was rare, and 
the amount of it slight,—the technical 
part of logic, the rudiments of geo- 
metry. Of Wood we may say that 
he could read Latin' with ease, and 
that he was a considerable proficient in 
music. His instrument, 1 may men- 
tion, was the violin, which was brought 
into fashion by Charles II. at the Re- 
storation, at which time it superseded 
the bass-viol and the theorbo. 

Within this circumscribed sphere 
Wood had a pursuit which raised in 
him an enthusiasm which would have 
been impossible with a wider education 
and more varied interests. The object of 
the pursuit was local antiquities, espe- 
cially those of his university and native 
city. Here he gained in intension what 
his training had forfeited in extension. 
It is perhaps impossible in an epoch 
like the present, and a country like 
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Britain, when a multiplicity of interests 
force themselves upon the notice of 
every citizen, that a passion for anti- 
quarian research such as urged Wood 
should ever be generated in us modern 
Englishmen. He began at the age of 
seventeen transcribing inscriptions and 
monuments. As soon as he became his 
own master, upon taking his B.A. de- 
gree, at twenty-one, he “ entered into the 
public library, which he took to be the 
happiness of his life, and into which 
he never went without great veneration,” 
and began to read the books on antiquities 
and heraldry. Burton’s “ Leicester- 
shire” was the first book which he 
analysed. Gui'lim’s “ Heraldry ” “gave 
him great delight.” When Dugdale’s 
“ Antiquities of Warwickshire” came 
to Oxon., being accounted the best 
book of its kind that hitherto was made 
extant, my pen cannot enough describe 
how ,Wood’s tender affections and 
insatiable desire of knowledge were 
ravished and melted down by the read- 
ing of that book. What with music and 
rare books that he found in the public 
library, his life at this time was a per- 
fect Elysium—(p. 68.) Nor did he 
merely play with his subject as a 
dilettante, but worked at it long work- 
man’s hours. When we hear that he 
was seven or nine hours a day for 
months together perusing charters, evi- 
dences, and rent-rolls, in any college 
muniment-room to which he could get 
admittance, we shall not wonder that 
his eyes suffered, and that it was a 
great relief to him when Dr. Barlow, 
Provost of Queen’s, gave him “a large 
magnifying-glass, which cost 40s.” His 
earnestness, Dr. Rawlinson records, 
“was such that he would burst out 
bleeding suddenly, insomuch that he 
had a basin frequently held under him, 
that he might not spoil his papers.” 
This is something more than antiquarian 
taste,—this is a passion out of which 
must needs spring something great and 
memorable. And his great work on 
the history of Oxford—I say work, for 
the “History and Antiquities” and 
the ‘‘ Athenee Oxonienses,” though two 
books, are part of one work—Wood’s 
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great work is monumental, having re- 
gard to the enormous number of par- 
ticular facts collected and arranged—the 
work of ten years’ unceasing labour. 

Besides compiling this great historical 
work, Wood has served us in another 
capacity. I have spoken of the dearth 
of academics who have been writers of 
memoirs of their own times. Of the 
few that; we have Wood is the prin- 
cipal. While he was labouring in his 
vocation of collecting the antiquities of 
the university, and writing its history, 
he was keeping a diary. It is not by 
any means a regularly-kept diary ; it is 
fitful in its entries, and the events it 
notices are personal, But what an op- 
portunity for a chronicler or memoir- 
writer! The half century from the 
Chancellorship of Laud in 1630 to the 
attempt of James IT. on Magdalen Col- 
lege in 1687, was filled with stirring and 
critical events which place it in strong 
contrast to the unattractive repose of 
the two centuries which have elapsed 
since. The year of Wood’s birth was 
1632; that of hisdeath 1695. His life, 
therefore, exactly coincided with this 
period of crisis and alarm, in which the 
university played a part and attracted 
an attention which it has never done 
since. 

Born a citizen of Oxford in “ the 
ancient stone-house opposite the fore- 
front of Merton College, commonly 
called Postmaster’s Hall,” he passed 
all his life within the walls of the 
city. Though as a boy he was sent 
out to school, it was only to Thame, 
within an easy distance. The new 
code, or Caroline statutes, and the 
charter obtained by Laud, were occur- 
rences of his childhood, buthe must have 
known those who knew the history of 
these important constitutional measures. 
But constitutional reforms, however im- 
portant in themselves, retire into the 
shade before the clash of arms. In 1642 
came the battle of Edgehill, and three 
days later the royal army entered 
Oxford, which from that day forward 
became the royalist capital, and the 
residence of the court. Asa boy Wood 
saw the wonderful lines of defence 
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drawn round Oxford, almost the only 
skilled operation of the whole civil war. 
This fortification, carried out according 
to the rules of art, stands in curious con- 
trast to the primitive ingenuity of other 
of the defensive measures ; as we read 
that, on September 2, “ barbed arrows 
were provided for 100 scholars to shoot 
against such soldiers as should come 
against them.” Of Bechmann, the 
engineer who devised these lines, 
nothing is certainly known beyond his 
name. Is it possible that he was the 
“Beckman” who was afterwards em- 
ployed by the Government of Charles IT. 
to fortify Sheerness and Tilbury ? 

Be that as it may, by Bechmann’s 
science, and by the expenditure of the 
whole of the available resources of the 
university, Oxford was converted into 
the strongest fortress in the kingdom. 
The first hasty fortifications which had 
been thrown up in 1643, under the 
superintendence of Richard Rallingson, 
a B.A. of Queen’s College, had been 
made so available by 1646, that Fairfax 
at once recognised that the place was 
impregnable, and could only be reduced 
by famine. But all these operations 
were at a severe cost to the university. 
Not only was all college plate sur- 
rendered to the mint, their ready money 
given to pay the troops, the lead torn 
from the roofs to make bullets, the tim- 
ber in the outskirts cut down—e.g., the 
grove of the hospital of St. Bartholomew, 
which belonged to Oriel—these material 
depredations were not all. Discipline, 
nay, study, were atan end. The scholars 
were enrolled in battalions to man the 
lines, the college servants worked in the 
trenches, the schools were employed as 
granaries. What must have been the 
effect upon the students of keeping 
guard and drinking with Prince Rupert’s 
troopers may easily be imagined. Some 
of the colleges, those which had the 
better rooms, were taken possession of 
by the court—Henrietta Maria, ¢.g.,lived 
in Merton—others served as quarters 
for the officers and soldiers. What 
strikes us most is the helplessness of 
the besiegers. The art of defence had 
outstripped that of attack. In the first 
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siege, 1645, the Parliamentaries were 
quiet besiegers, and. “ fought only with 
their perspective glasses,” says Wood. 
In the second siege, 1646, we see from 
the number of letters which we still 
have, that to pass the parliamentary 
lines was a matter of every-day occur- 
rence. Nor was anything to be hoped 
from treachery. The citizens indeed were 
for the parliament ; and this, not only 
because the university was for the king, 
but naturally enough when they remem- 
bered how Birmingham and Bristol had 
been treated by Prince Rupert, whose 
notions of living on plunder had been 
formed in Germany. But the citizens 
were overawed by a garrison of 5,000 
men, and by the royalist zeal of the uni- 
versity, and the numerous clientéle of 
They could only show 
their inclinations by their lukewarmness 
in working at the trenches. Where they 
should have sent a contingent of 120 
workmen they sent but twelve; they 
dared not refuse altogether. With a 
garrison strong in numbers, and confi- 
dent in its military powers, thirty-eight 
pieces of ordnance, abundant supplies 
of corn, and two powder mills at Osney, 
there seemed little hope of Oxford 
being soon reduced. 

But one fortress cannot stem the tide 
of war, and that was now running every- 
where against the king. In April the 
Governor of Woodstock sent word that 
he could hold out no longer. On April 
26, at midnight, in the disguise of 
Ashburnham’s servant, Charles left Ox- 
ford, and passed the lines, it should seem, 
without difficulty. He told his Privy 
Council that he was going to London to 
put himself into the hands of the Par- 
liament, and he accordingly followed 
the Henley road as far as Harrow. But 
his own secret and fatal resolution had 


been formed to take refuge with the 


Scottish army. Abandoned by the 
king, the surrender of Oxford was a 
matter of course. The indignation of 
the military ran high at finding that 
the place was to be given up, frovi- 
sioned as it was not only with corn, 
but with butchers’ meat and all the 
Inxuries of a well-supplied market for 
R 
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six months. The soldiers said it was 
surrendered because the ladies could 
not have fresh butter every morning 
to breakfast. Yet the pourparlers for 
the conditions occupied two months, and 
it was not till Midsummer Day, June 
24, that the Royalist garrison marched 
out. Highly to the credit of the Round- 
head army, no excesses or plunder were 
permitted—no reprisals for the savage 
license which Prince Rupert had in- 
dulged his troopers in. But the condi- 
tion of the university was disastrous. 
There were no rents to be had from the 
farmers, there were no scholars to let 
the college rooms to. The halls, which 
were still numerous, were ruined except 
Magdalen Hall and New Inn Hall,which 
were selected as nurseries for scholars of 
the Presbyterian faction. In the col- 
leges were scarce any inhabitants but the 
principals and their families. “ There 
was scarce,” says an eye-witness, “ the 
face of a university left.” 

These were the stirring incidents 
among which Wood’s boyhood fell. In 
the year after the surrender, 1647, he 
was entered at Merton College. The 
internal revolutions of the next fifteen 
years, if less imposing, had a constitu- 
tional importance greater than that of 
battle and siege. I run hastily over 
them. Fora whole year after the sur- 
render, the university, prostrate and all 
but deserted, was left to itself. During 
the interval it began slowly to re-people 
itself. But besides the Royalist and 
Episcopalian members of the old stamp, 
there began to show themselves within 
theuniversity precincts anew population. 
There were some of them declared 
roundheads, or independents, but some 
of them also members of the Anglican 
Church, who had been kept under, or 
kept out by the cavalier majority and 
the test oaths. To this ominous brood 
the gownsmen gave the nick-name of 
“‘ secters,” which carried a double re- 
ference to their own cant expression of 
seeking the Lord in prayer, and their 
desire of succeeding to the places from 
which the malignants were now to be 
expelled. At last, in June, 1647, ap- 
peared the visitors appointed under an 


Act of Parliament. Their first step was 
to cite the doctors and masters to appear 
in the convocation house on June 4, 
between the hours of nine and eleven. 
At nine punctually the vice-chancellor 
appeared, and sat there two hours with 
exemplary patience. At the last stroke 
of eleven, having first ascertained that 
the clock was not in advance of the 
dial, he moved out of the convocation 
house. As he passed through the court 
of the schools he met the presbyterian 
ministers in solemn march towards the 
appointed meeting. They had been 
detained in church by a preposterously 
long exhortation from one of their 
ministers. Raising his cap the vice- 
chancellor said, “Good morning, gentle- 
men ; it is now some minutes past 
eleven.” With these words he passed 
on home towards Christ Church. The 
visitors entered the empty hall of con- 
vocation. They were done—the legal 
hour for which the citation had been 
served was passed: there was no help 
for it. This ingenious ruse could but 
respite, it could not divert the blow. 
The defect of form was soon remedied, 
and enlarged powers were given to the 
visitors, They were now empowered 
to exact a subscription or oath to the 
covenant, and to remove any person 
who had either borne arms against 
the parliament, or contributed money 
to its enemies. This placed the 
whole university at their mercy. 
An elaborate protest was drawn up, and 
passed in full convocation, with one dis- 
sentient voice, setting forth the various 
reasons why they could not, as matter 
of conscience, give their signature as 
required. They also protested against 
the authority under which the visitors 
acted. For though the Act of Parlia- 
ment still ran in the name of Charles 
Rex, they were not satisfied, they said, 
that it really had the assent of the 
crown, as of course it had not. 

It was now evident that it was not 
an affair of political principle, but of 
corporate spirit. ‘The issue-was, that 
after giving sufficient time, and exhaust- 
ing every expedient of accommodation, 
all those who refused the subscription 

















were deprived of their places, and others 
who were well disposed to the Parlia- 
ment were put in their room. When 
we call to mind that for the greater 
part of the men thus expelled, depriva- 
tion meant destitution, as no man pos- 
sessed of any private means could be 
fellow of a college, we must admire the 
heroism with which they took the 
penalty of defeat. On the ofher hand, 
we must accord our highest praise to 
the moderation of the victorious party. 
Instead of using their omnipotence to 
deprive as many as they could, they 
endeavoured to induce all they could 
persuade to stay and submit, and this, 
though of all malignants the Oxford 
malignants had been the most inveterate, 
and indeed had been the mainstay of 
the royalist cause. Indeed, from the 
forward part which Oxford had played 
in the war it might justly have been 
feared that the Parliament on its victory 
would have proceeded, not only to per- 
sonal vengeance, but to organic change. 
Nay, such was the ferment in the minds 
of the nation, that not merely revolu- 
tion, but even total abolition were 
among the possible results of the crisis. 
For it was not only individuals, but the 
university as a corporate body had en- 
gaged itself in the interest of Church 
and King, and of all that was now re- 
garded with the greatest abhorrence. 
It must be regarded as in the highest 
degree creditable to the statesmanlike 
views of the leaders of the party, that 
they were content with a change in the 
personnel, and of substituting their ad- 
herents for their enemies, when it would 
have been so easy and obvious to have 
proceeded to confiscation. That such 
extreme measures were talked of is cer- 
tain. But among the parliamentary 
leaders of the moment were men en- 
lightened enough to recognise the claims 
of learning, and the national value of 
learned institutions. Much, no doubt, 
was due to the personal weight of 
Selden and Prynne, and the reform for 
the moment went no further than turn- 
ing the puritan minority, which had all 
along existed, into a majority. It was 
a fortunate step on the part of these 
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new academics, when they tendered the 
chancellorship in 1650 te Oliver Crom- 
well. As republican and levelling 
principles got the upper hand, and a 
more fanatical and narrow-minded set 
of men were coming into power, uni- 
versities were likely to have been voted 
a superfiuity. To the roundheads the 
institutions had been obnoxious as 
royalist, to the independents they were 
obnoxious as learning. The superior 
intelligence and vigorous hand of the 
Lord Protector it was which now raised 
the seats of learning from the destrue- 
tion to which the ignorant fanaticism of 
the republicans and levellers inevitably 
doomed them. The moment the uni- 
versities recognized Cromwell’s autho- 
tity he gave them his protection and 
enlightened patronage. 

This was in 1650. Oxford had now 
a ten years’ repose, during which, 
though godliness and discipline were 
the primary care of the authorities, 
encouragement to study was not want- 
ing. Then came the Restoration and the 
reaction. The new men were ejected ; 
the old men, but not the old ways, 
came back. Wood, who in 1650 had 
heard the convocation house resound 
with the cheerful acclamations of 
the M.A.’s, when Oliver's letter, dated 
Edinburgh, was read, in which he ac- 
cepted the chancellorship, now in 1661 
heard the same plaudits attending the 
nomination of Hyde, Lord Clarendon, 
to the same office. In the same convo- 
cation house in which the parliament- 
ary visitors had held their visitation, 
Charles Ii. held a parliament. To 
Oxford he brought his gay and bril- 
liant court, not for a visit, but for a 
long residence’; here Lady Castlemaine, 
in one of the fellows’ rooms at Merton, 
gave birth to a Fitzroy, and would walk 
in Trinity Lime-walk — Christchurch 
Broad-walk was not yet—with a lute 
playing before her, or attend the college 
chapel “like an angel, but half-dressed,” 
thought the demure dons, who had 
never seen French fashions. Wood, 
who had seen the Book of Common 
Prayer banished from the college chapels 
for thirteen years, from ‘47 to ’60, 
R 2 
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lived to see in 1686 mass celebrated in 
University College and Christchurch, 
presided over by a roman catholic Dean, 
The closing scene of these political oscil- 
lations arrived in 1687. In that year 
the history of the university is again, 
for a moment, the history of England ; 
for in that year James IT., in imitation 
of Louis XIV., made his memorable 
attempt to force his own religion upon 
the university. 

This story has been often told—told, 
indeed, by each historian of England 
in his turn. Mackintosh had told it 
with a fulness of detail which seemed 
to preclude all attempt to re-write it 
after him. Yet Macaulay did re-write 
it, and his elaborate narrative hides 
from view an amount of solid research 
which is generally thought to be in- 
compatible with style. It would be, 
indeed, presumptuous to re-write the 
story after Macaulay. In resuming, in 
a few sentences, the chief features of 
the situation, it is intended only to 
direct attention to the attitude of the 
university towards the government. 

In March, 1687, the presidentship 
of Magdalen College became vacant by 
death. The election of president is 
vested by statute in the fellows. But 
it was not without precedent that the 
Crown should recommend a candidate 
to the choice of the electors, and on 
such occasions it had been the practice 
for the electors to show respect to the 
letters of the Sovereign. In such re- 
commendations the Crown had never 
attempted to put forward any candidate 
who did not possess the statutable 
qualifications. The statutes of Mag- 
dalen required the president should be 
chosen out of those who were, or had 
been fellows of Magdalen or of New 
Colleges. On this occasion James II. re- 
commended to the electors one Antony 
Farmer, a junior M.A. of Magdalen, 
but not a fellow ; he was therefore not 
statutably eligible. He was further 
disqualified by act of parliament, being 
a roman catholic convert. But the 
king’s letters mandatory contained 
what were called dispensing clauses,— 
“Any statute, custom, or constitution 


to the contrary notwithstanding, where- 
with we are graciously pleased to dis- 
pense in his behalf.” 

It does not appear that the fellows, 
however they might feel aggrieved by 
it, questioned the royal prerogative 
which interfered with their freedom of 
choice. It does not even appear that 
they questioned at first the dispensing 
power. But the person recommended 
to them was intolerable. In the then 
irritated state of feeling it was mon- 
strous to think of putting a roman 
catholic at the head of a body of 
protestant fellows; and the personal 
character of Farmer was such as was 
calculated to degrade the college in 
public estimation. As it would have 
been highly indiscreet to have urged 
against Farmer that he was of the 
king’s religion, the fellows rest their 
petition of remonstrance on his moral 
character. We cannot, therefore, lay 
much stress upon the allegations of this 
kind which the fellows bring against 
Farmer, as they must be regarded as 
intended to mask the objection they 
felt, but dared not make, to his reli- 
gion. Though the odious picture which 
Macaulay has drawn of Farmer is ex- 
aggerated, it is confessed on all hands 
that his youth, levity, presumption, and 
want of general conduct, made him an 
unfit person to be sent to preside over 
a society of grave and virtuous divines. 
The court was sensible of their error ; 
they dropt Farmer, and a new mandate 
was sent down. But before this man- 
date arrived the fellows had elected 
John Hough, who had the statutable 
qualifications, and he had been admitted 
by the visitor. The fellows stood by 
the man of their choice. The Crown 
was equally obstinate in maintaining 
its mew nominee, Samuel Parker, 
Bishop of Oxford. The King had 
formidable engines at his disposal ; 
first, the Court of High Commission, 
presided over by the Lord Chancellor, 
and that Lord Chancellor Jefferies ; 
secondly, a visitation of the college. 
Both these instruments of coercion were 
brought to bear. The fellows appeared 
before the Court of High Commission, 
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sitting in London, when Hough’s elec- 
tion was pronounced void. And a 
subaltern commission was sent down to 
Oxford to admit Parker, if necessary 
by force, and generally to visit the 
college. Parker was admitted, Hough 
withdrew of his own accord. 

If it were ever admissible to speak 
of what might have been, instead of 
what was, we should be tempted to do 
so at this point, and to say that if 
James had stopped here, the university 
and the college would have acquiesced 
in what had been done, and nothing 
further would have been heard of the 
Magdalen College case. But James, or 
the catholic junta which directed the 
government, elated with success, ven- 
tured on a further aggression. The ma- 
terial victory gained was not enough ; 
there must be a moral triumph. They 
now required the fellows of Magdalen 
to make a submission in writing, to 
sign a humble apology for their con- 
duct, and an acknowledgment of the 
legality of the commission, as well as of 
what had been done under it. This 
overweening demand plainly betrays 
its origin. It issues not from the 
policy of the statesman who respects 
the subjects whom he governs, but the 
despotism of the society of Jesus, which 
is not content with obedience in fact, 
but aspires to crush and break the 
wills of its disciples. To the demand 
now made the fellows of Magdalen 
returned a refusal. The High Com- 
mission was set in action once more. 
The fellows and demies were ejected, 
and their places filled with roman 
catholics nominated by the Crown. 
The Bishop of Oxford, who had been 
some time in declining health, died, and 
Bonaventure Gifford, a roman catholic 
bishop, was nominated president. Mag- 
dalen was become a catholic college. 

Such is a brief outline of the last 
occasion on which Oxford has appeared 
on the stage of national history. Two 
hundred years have nearly elapsed since, 
during which our annals offer no events 
but those which belong to the peaceful 
pursuits of letters, or the humble duties 
of education. 
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One remark is called for by the 
Magdalen College case. It is, I be- 
lieve, popularly thought that the issue 
tried in this case was either that of the 
dispensing power, or that of the legality 
of the High Commission. But it was 
not so. There were indeed in this case, 
on the part of the king, many exertions 
of power either directly illegal or of 
doubtful legality. He had superseded 
the free choice of the electors by a 
mandate designating a particular per- 
son. He had exercised the dispensing 
power twice for persons who were not 
fellows of Magdalen, or of New ; twice 
for roman catholics. He had brought 
the fellows of Magdalen, members of a 
lay corporation, before the High Com- 
mission Court—a court for ecclesias- 
tical causes—the commission of that 
court itself being illegal. Lastly, he 
had assumed to visit the college by a 
subaltern commission delegated by the 
High Commission, and had visited not 
to inquire, but to hear, to determine, 
and to punish. 

All these exertions of prerogative be- 
ing either illegal, or of doubtful legality, 
according to the opinion of the lawyers 
of that day, it might have been sup- 
posed that the fellows would have 
taken their stand upon their legal 
rights. But they do not do so. The 
plea they put forward is, as against 
Farmer, that of objectionable moral char- 
acter ; as against Parker, the fact that 
they had elected Hough before the 
mandate to elect Parker arrived; as 
against the dispensation, that they take 
an oath in their statutes not to accept 
any dispensation. On every point they 
evade the great constitutional issue ; or 
rather they decline to make common 
cause with the constitutional party. 
The fact is, they were all members of 
the Church of England, and members 
of the University of Oxford. And the 
Church and the university had for 
three generations been committing 
themselves more and more deeply to 
the high doctrines of prerogative and 
divine right. It was not open to them, 
now that this prerogative was suddenly 
played ayainst themselves, to turn round 
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and affirm that there were limitations 
to it. 

None of James’s violent acts contri- 
buted so much to his downfall as this 
assault on Magdalen. By his own 
confession afterwards (Burnet, p. 799), 
“the king, both at Faversham and 
after his return to Whitehall, justified 
all he had done, but spoke a little 
doubtfully of the business of Magdalen 
College.” 

Yet it appears that the parties con- 
cerned, the fellows of Magdalen, the 
invasion of whose rights awakened all 
this sympathy, never raised the consti- 
tutional issue, but put forward the 
merely personal plea of their oaths and 
their consciences—a plea in which the 
nation had no interest. It was not till 
a late stage in the proceedings that 


To be continued. 


Hough timidly, and as an after-thought, 
brought out a protest against the juris- 
diction of the Court of High Commis- 
sion. It is another instance to be added 
to the many which history furnishes of 
great principles having been vindicated 
by the agency of men who are wholly 
unconscious of what they were doing. 
The triumph of civil liberty over arbi- 
trary power in 1688 was due in great 
measure to the passive resistance of the 
fellows of Magdalen, as the emancipa- 
tion of the human mind from the control 
of the clergy in the sixteenth century 
was due in great measure to the preaching 
of Luther. But the vindication of civil 
liberty was no more in the thoughts of 
the fellows of Magdalen, than the eman- 
cipation of the intellect was in the in- 
tention of Luther. 
Mark Pattison. 














TWO CITIES AND TWO SEASONS—ROME AND LONDON, 


A.D. 408 AND 1875. 


Ir any one wishes to study a microcosm 
and epitome of the grand world in Lon- 
don, as it is to be seen during the pres- 
ent season, let him go to Hyde Park 
on what day he will between the hours 
of five and seven P.M. He will find no 
single feature in our fashionable civiliza- 
tion unrepresented. Vienna may have 
its Prater, Berlin its Unter den Linden, 
Rome its Corso and its Pincian, Paris 
its Bois de Boulogne, New York its 
Broadway, St. Petersburg its Nevske 
Perspective. The spectacle of the Row 
in the season is unrivalled in either 
hemisphere. Thirty years ago the number 
of well-appointed equipages, which “a 
stranger, seated onthe rails near ourgreat 
captain’s statue, might see pass before 
him to the Mall in all the pomp of aris- 
tocratic pride,” within the space of two 
hours, was calculated by “ Nimrod” at 
a thousand; that estimate, to be 
adequate, should now be quadrupled. 
“Old Seneca,” writes the chronicler of 
the Chase, the Turf, and the Road, best 
known by his already-mentioned nom 
de plume, “tells us such a blaze of 
splendour was once to be seen on the 
Appian Way. It might be so; it is 
now to be seen nowhere but in London.” 

To discover something like a proto- 
type for Rotten Row and the London 
season, it is not necessary to travel the full 
interval of time which separates us from 
the age of the great Stoic moralist. Let 
us ask the reader to suppose himself in 
the thick of a Roman season, two hun- 
dred years and more after Lucius An- 
nus Seneca had bequeathed to his 
friends and to posterity “ the image of 
his life.” We are, in fact, in Pagano- 
Christian Rome, about the date 408 of 
this era of grace. Society had its his- 
torians, its satirists, and its preachers, 
pretty much as society has now. It 
had, too, its follies, its foibles, its 





extravagances, much after the pattern 
which Babylon sets the world to-day. For 
our edification the records of all these 
survive. Ammianus Marcellinus and the 
Christian fathers themselves abound in 
sketches which have the stamp of truth, 
and we must be dull indeed if we miss 
their application to our own epoch, 
It is overpoweringly hot in the seven- 
hilled city. The Roman season of 
408 languishes to its end. But the 
cypresses which line the Appian 
Way cast as grateful a shadow as the 
elms which flank Rotten Row. The 
gorgeously decorated carriages are sur- 
mounted with skilfully-devised awn- 
ings, and tall footmen, stationed on the 
splash-board behind, hold over the 
heads of patrician dames gilded um- 
brellas with silken folds. Still it is 
“quite too awful this heat: how deli- 
cious to be in Iceland.” It was not 
exactly in this language that the 
Roman ladies of the period expressed 
themselves, but if Ammianus Marcellinus 
is to be trusted the sentiment conveyed 
was identical. “Should a sunbeam,” he 
writes, ‘‘ penetrate through some un- 
guarded and imperceptible chink they 
deplore their intolerable hardships, and 
lament in affected language that they 
were not born in the land of the Cim- 
merians, the region of eternal darkness.” 
The crowd of carriages—carruce, is the 
name given them by the Roman histo- 
rian, and they may be said roughly to 
correspond to our modern barouches— 
grows denser every minute. At the 
first mile-stone from the Servian gates, 
and from thence to the tomb of the 
Scipios, hard by the hollow of the Aqua 
Crabra, the equipages press so closely 
on each other that they can only proceed 
at a snail’s pace. Nearer to the city 
still, as the road becomes a street, and 
is intersected by various thoroughfares, 
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the stream of vehicles disperses in dif- 
ferent directions, and the equipages 
of matrons and ladies set off at a 
sharp trot “round the immense space 
of the city and suburbs. Their long 
robes of silk and purple float in the 
wind, and as they are agitated by art or 
accident they occasionally discover the 
rich tunics embroidered with the figures 
of various animals.” Are the fair occu- 
pants of the carruce supplied to the 
present generation by such purveyors as 
Messrs. Laurie and Marner ignorant of 
similar innocent little devices for dis- 
playing the elegant fit of a boddice, or 
the graceful fold of a mantilla? But 
Rotten Row is not exclusively dedicated 
to the presence of ladies whose social 
position is well defined and indisputable. 
The half-world of M. Dumas supplies 
a conspicuous contingent. The Marchio- 
ness of Carabas’s victoria is immediately 
followed by Anonyma and her ponies, 
A very considerable sensation was very 
recently caused in Hyde Park by the 
pertinacity with which a certain Lih-, 
putian equipage, drawn by a pair of) 


miniature horses, on one of which was" 


seated a diminutive postilion, made 
its appearance within the fashionable in- 
closure day after day ; and great ladies, 
while betraying signs of deep curiosity 
as to the status and the antecedents of 
the proprietress of this bijou vehicle, 
were heard to expfess their disgust at 
the frequent signs of recognition which 
she elicited from the gilded youth and 
the more patriarchal dandies grouped 
on the adjacent footpath. Strangely 
enough Ammianus indicates something 
very like a parallel to this. “If,” 
he tells us, and he is speaking of 
the Roman nobles, “in their places of 
mixed and gencral resort they meet any 
of their favourites they do not refrain 
from open salutation.” Unless Chrysos- 
tom grievously exaggerates the pheno- 
mena of his age, institutions closely 
analogous to the afternoon teas which 
attract a considerable proportion of 
the members of two Pall Mall Clubs 
to the neighbourhood of St. John’s 
Wood and South Belgravia, were not 
unknown to the young officers of the 


imperial army, taking their holiday in 
the seven-hilled city after the labours 
of an arduous campaign among the 
border tribes of Scythia. 

Nothing can be more dramatically 
complete than the entire picture pre- 
sented by the historian, on whom the 
author of the “Decline and Fall” has 
so largely drawn, of high life at Rome, 
and of the characters and customs of an 
aristocracy which had long since lost 
its influence because it systematically 
ignored its duties. And a new aris- 
tocracy, that of wealth, had asserted 
its existence in the social hierarchy 
of Rome. In nineteenth century Lon- 
don, a good many highly respectable 
people flaunt armorial bearings, crests, 
and mottoes, to which they have no 
legal or heraldic claim, and are supplied 
by obliging dealers with faithful por- 
traits of a remote and mythical ancestry. 
Changes of patronymic are not un- 
known. Neither were they unknown 
in the epoch of which Ammianus gives 
us a faithful narrative. These shoddy- 
ites—plebecula is the Latin expres- 
sion—“ contend,” he remarks, “ with 
each other in the empty vanity of titles 
and surnames—curiously select or in- 
vent the most lofty and sonorous appel- 
lations.” Thus some wretched terre 
jilius who had made his fortune by a 
successful venture in Asiatic merchan- 
dise or Greek fruit, would from plain 
Faber swagger before the Roman world 
as Reburrus or Fabunius, Pagonius or 
Tarrasinus—titles, observes our author, 
“which seem to impress the ears of the 
vulgar with astonishment and respect. 
From a vain ambition,” he continues, 
“of perpetuating their memory, they 
affect to multiply their likeness in 
statues of bronze and marble.” Have 
we not here something like an anticipa- 
tion of those “ Portraits of a Gentleman” 
which now form so prominent a feature 
in the annual exhibition at Burlington 
House ? 

Let us select another point of coin- 
cidence between the two cities and the 
two seasons. The gambling hells of 
London no longer exist. But is the 
social reform which we pride our- 
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selves on having consummated genuine ? 
If we have no Crockford’s, have we no 
Arlington and no Portland? If we do 
not play high in public, what passes in 
private? If there are no organizations 
out of doors for the promotion of écarté 
and rovlette, is there any person at 
all acquainted with the vie intime of 
Mayfair and St. James’s who cannot 
mention haif-a-dozen domiciles, pretty 
and innocent enough as to their ex- 
terior, but to which no visitor would 
be welcome after the shades of night 
had fallen, unless he was willing to 
stake sums, for something more than 
“fun” or “love,” on the turn of the 
dice or the colour of the cards. Are 
there no Becky Sharpes and Rawdon 
Crawleys to preside over such delightful 
little establishments as these ? “ Another 
method,” we quote the garrulously cir- 
cumstantial chronicler, “ of introduction 
into the houses and society of the great 
is derived from the profession of gaming, 
or, as it is more politely styled, of play. 
The confederates are united by a strict 
and indissoluble bond of friendship, or 


rather of conspiracy: a superior degree 
of skill in the Tesserarian art (which 
may be interpreted the game of dice and 
tables) is a sure road to wealth and 


reputation.” Captain Deuceace and 
Mr. Rocketer may be glad to know that 
they each of them have their prototypes 
in Ammianus Marcellinus. Perhaps if 
we could recover some of the lost books 
of Ammianus’s history, we should read 
of the woes of “plungers” and the 
sorrows of “ pigeons.” 

The effect produced on the reader 
of these records resembles that which 
follows on a survey of the excavated 
remains at Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
We are brought face to face with a civi- 
lization which, as we gaze at it, lives 
again. The Roman nobles of whom 
Ammianus tells us are not phantoms 
—they are realities We can seo 
their consequential swagger as they 
walk im the direction of the Campus 
Martius ; our eyes are blinded by the 
dust-clouds raised by their whirling 
equipages ; we are conscious of offence 
at the contemptuous arrogance of 
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their manner; we do not fail to per- 
ceivé the settled sneer that curls 
upon their upper lip. If we were to 
follow them, after the conclusion of 
their drive through the Appian Way, 
into their uped on or around 
the hills of the city, we should be im- 
pressed with a sense rather of glare and 
glitter than of elegance or comfort. Mr. 
Disraeli, in his latest novel, has de- 
scribed a certain order of banquets as 
marked by “coarse plenty and barbaric 
splendour.” In the great houses of 
Pagano-Christian Rome there was mag- 
nificence rather than grandeur, luxury 
rather than refinement. The dinners and 
suppers of the aristocracy were conceived 
on a scale of gorgeous abundance ; there 
was # dazzling profusion of plate ; the 
air was heavy with perfumes of si¢kly 
sweetness ; but there was at absence of 
all humanizing influences. The impres- 
sion conveyed by a perusal of such a 
treatise as Miiller’s opus magnum on 
the “Genius, the Character; and the 
Learning of the Age of Theodosius” is 
oné of ostentatious vulgarity. Yet even 
in the chapter of Ammianus on the 
Roman nobility there are one or two 
brief passages not unsuggestive of a cer- 
tain degree of parallelism. As we read 
of -proud and wealthy senators who 
“when in the country, welcome a casual 
acquaintance with such warm profes- 
sions and such kind inquiries that he 
retires enchanted with the affability of 
his illustrious friend, and full of regret 
that he had so long delayed his journey 
to Rome ;” as we hear the sequel—how 
when the provincial makes the solicited 
visit to his potens amicus in the capital, 
at his town house, “he is mortified by 
the discovery that his person, his name, 
and his county are already forgotten,” 
are we not reminded of the episode in 
which a well-known personage replying 
on the flag-stones of Pall Mall to the 
effusive salutation of a rural acquaint- 
ance, said that as he had known him 
in the country before, so he should 
be happy to know him when he was in 
the country again? While rustic cousins 
were not more courted in Rome than in 
London, foreigners were in a measure 
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the fashion. My Lord Fabunius, Vis- 
count Pagonius, or Earl Tarrasinus wel- 
comed with open arms the stranger 
who hailed from Athens or the shores 
of the Levant. There are members 
of the peerage in England who appear 
to believe that a sea voyage has 
the same effect upon human character 
as on wine, and who extend to the 
smallest of Transatlantic authors a re- 
ception which they would shudder to 
give to a man of letters of their own 
country. 

Let us suppose that the Roman 
season of the year 408 .p. is over, and 
that the representatives of Roman fashion 
have retired from the capital for the pur- 
pose of recruiting after its fatigues— 
even as in August the broken hearts of 
London will wing their flight to Scar- 
borough and the blighted beings find 
refuge at Cowes. Italy had both its 
Cowes and its Scarborough. The painted 
galleys which sailed upon the waters of 
the Lucrine lake, what were they but 
the forerunners of the fairy craft which 
flit up and down the Solent? We 
have heard of yachtsmen who object 
upon principle to lose sight of their 
clubhouse on the coast, and who 
are careful not to go so far in their 
expeditions as to be unable to recognise 
the signal which a kindly chef displays 
communicating to them the contents of 
the dinner ménu of the day. The fine 
ladies and gentlemen who trusted them- 
selves to the surface of the Mediter- 
ranean off Baie and Cayeta were, we 
gather from Azamianus, very fair- 
weather sailors indeed. ‘ Sometimes,” 
writes this Duc de Gramont of his 
age, “these heroes undertake more 
arduous achievements—they visit their 
estates in Italy, and procure themselves 
by the toil of servile hands the amuse- 
ments of the chase.” Did Ammianus 
intend to make any prophetic allusion 
to the modern battue? Before we quit 
this part of our subject, let us give a 
further extract from our historian. 
“The acquisition of knowledge seldom 
engages the curiosity of the nobles, who 
abhor the fatigue and disdain the ad- 
vantages of study... . But the costly 


instruments of the theatre, flutes and 
enormous lyres, are constructed for their 
use ; and the harmony of vocal and in- 
strumental music is incessantly repeated 
in the palaces of Rome. In those palaces 
sound is preferred to sense, and the care 
of the body to that of the mind... . 
The distress which follows and chastises 
extravagant luxury often reduces the 
great to the use of the most humiliating 
expedients, and when they desire to 
borrow they employ the base and suppli- 
catory style of the slave in the comedy.” 
We think it was Mr. Gaston Phcebus who 
said that the great point in the train- 
ing of our governing classes is that they 
never “read.” Have not the theatre 
and its accompaniments become of late 
a fashion to an extent only known since 
the model of social Paris has been set 
up and worshipped in London? while 
as for the Nemesis of insolvency which 
dogged the footsteps of the “extrava- 
gant” habits of the nobles in the reign 
of Honorius and Constantine, has it 
been unknown since the accession of 
Queen Victoria? 

The question of the populousness of 
Rome at this period is one which, 
notwithstanding the immense amount 
of speculation and research that it 
has excited, has not been settled. 
Whether we fix the number of its in- 
habitants at 1,200,000, or at little more 
than half that sum, it is at least cer- 
tain that in the dense crowding of its 
dwellings, in its close and vivid con- 
trasts between pauperism and epulence, 
in the local proximity of the de... of 
squalor and misery to the palaces of a 
profligate aristocracy, Rome resembled 
London more nearly than any other city 
has ever done before or since. Then, as 
now, St. James and St. Giles were next 
door neighbours, and had some Roman 
senator cared to take up such a social 
question he might have found abundant 
material for a measure analogous to Mr. 
Cross’s “ Rookeries Bill.” Into such 
matters as these the great world of 
Pagano-Christian Rome did not care to 
inquire; and the languid ladies who 
wore all kinds of devotional and reli- 
gious devices embroidered on their 
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dainty robes—even as our own “girls 
of the period” burden their bosoms 
with crosses and show a penchant for 
Brummagem rosaries—bestowed not a 
thought upon the wretched, ragged 
specimens of humanity whom they en- 
countered in the course of their after- 
noon drive. Yet these high-born dames 
and demoiselles prided themselves above 
all things on the orthodoxy of their 
theological faith. The religion of Chris- 
tianity had already become highly 
fashionable at Rome. Six years before 
the Gothic siege, St. Melania returned 
to the Italian capital after an absence of 
some duration for purposes of piety. 
On this occasion, as we learn from 
Paulinus Nolanus, the Appian way was 
one uninterrupted blaze of splendid 
carriages, containing the wives and 
daughters of the chief nobles and 
senators of the city, magnificently 
dressed in jthe most elaborate (toilets 
which the costumiers of the age could 
manufacture. Rome had, in truth, come 
out to meet and greet the fashionable 
saint in much the same way that Lon- 
don debouches into Hyde Park when 
the Princess of Wales, for the first time 
in the season, comes forth to gladden 
with her presence the eyes of the mot- 
ley concourse at the West End. A 
motley group, too, it was which wel- 
_ comed, a.p. 402, the divine Melania to 

the city of her adoption. There, in the 
midst of a throng, habited in a multi- 
tude of fashions, and resplendent with 
all the colours of the rainbow, were a 
sprinkling of men and women whose 
garments and whose mien struck the 
eye as a protest against the levity and 
ostentation of the crowd—women in 
serge dresses and with covered faces ; 
men who, as they hurried onwards to 
catch a glimpse of her whom Heaven 
was supposed to have visited with such 
exceptional marks of favour, muttered 
a prayer under their breath, described 
upon their breast the sign of the cross, 
made a gesture, as who would say, Apage, 
Satanas! while their toga of coarsest 
cloth or untanned skin trailed behind. 

It was these latter who constituted 
the Roman clergy, and who were the 
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spiritual guides, pastors, and confessors 
of the feminine rank and fashion of 
the Eternal City. The resemblance 
presented by the interior of a fashion- 
able church at Rome to what is to be 
witnessed any Sunday at any one of 
the ritualistic establishments in London 
must have been curiously close. 


** In a church that is furnished with mullion 
and gable, 
With nave and with chancel, with reredos 
and groin, 
The mets dresses are sealskin and 
sable, 
The odour of sanctity’s Eau de Cologne. 


*¢ But only could Lucifer flying from Hades 
Gaze down on this crowd with its pan- 
niers and paints, 
He would say, as he looked at the lords and 
the ladies, 
‘Oh, where is All Sinners, if this is All 
Saints ?’” 


So has written an epigrammatist of 
our day, and there are passages in the 
writings of St. Chrysostom, St. Am- 
brose, and St. Augustine which read 
like ancient homilies on the modern 
text. The women, we are told by 
these fathers of the Church, “take 
their places and offer up their prayers 
loaded with rings and chains. The 
air is filled with strange scents and 
exquisite odours. Religion itself is 
made subservient to vanity and dis 
play. Even in the house of God ma- 
trons wear their hair brought up to an 
enormous height, especially affecting 
the golden dye [mark these words !] 
from which propensity they are not to 
be deterred by any motives of religion.” 
In a similar vein St. Jerome, review- 
ing the personnel of the congregation 
which attended his own chapel, asks, in 
one of his sermons, ‘‘ What business 
have rouge and paint on a Christian 
cheek? Who can weep for her sins as 
she hears the just wrath and sure 
judgments of God announced, if she 
knows that the tears will wash her face 
bare and leave furrows on her skin? 
With what trust can faces be lifted up 
towards heaven which the Maker can- 
not recognize as His workmanship ?” 
St. Gregory of Nazianzen, while preach- 
ing a funeral sermon on his sister 
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Gorgonia, takes the opportunity of 
satirizing the feminine follies and 
foibles of the day, and by anticipa- 
tion, of a day also for which the world 
was to wait some fourteen centuries. 
“Her only ornaments,” quoth the 
saintly pulpiteer in reference to the 
object of his panegyric, “were pure 
manners and a pure air, She wore no 
jewels, no fine transparent robes, no 
hair crisped, no extravagant head-dress, 
no paint, no false colours. Gorgonia’s 
red was given by modesty, her white by 
fasting.” “Those pigments,” exclaims 
Tertullian, “that ye use for your cheeks, 
that red dye which ye place upon your 
lips, that black with which ye mark 
your eyebrows—what are they but open 
disdain for God’s work? In God’s like- 
ness ye were made, and of that simili- 
tude ye do your utmost to destroy all 
trace.” 

Yet, notwithstanding these very 
plain animadversions, delivered Sunday 
after Sunday from the pulpit of the 
Roman churches against the iniquities 
of fashion, the clergy were high in 
fashionable favour, and their sermons 
were listened to by overflowing con- 
gregations. The Roman ladies appear 
to have had the same taste in the 
matter of pulpit oratory as that attri- 
buted by Mrs. Oliphant in “ Chronicles 
of Carlingford” to one of her heroines, 
and to have been chiefly attracted by 
“real, rousing-up discourses.” One 
preacher might say that “women had 
always some contest with saints ; and 
that the enmity of Jezebel to Elias, 
and of Herodias to John the Baptist, 
was typical of a strife that was being 
waged every day in the world.” Ter- 
tullian might blindly exclaim, “ You 
women are the cause of the sin of 
the world, and yet you delight thus 
to attract notice to yourselves;” or 
might, by a fanciful combination of 
ideas, carry his hearers in thought 
from the serpent to the devil, and 
from the devil to womankind by the 
following images :—-“‘ Pearls, which are 
the ornaments of women, are taken 
out of the heads of serpents: this only 
was wanting to Christian women to be 
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indebted to the serpent for the improve- 
ment of their beauty. Is this the way 
in which they seek to carry out the 
spirit of the prophecy, “ She shall bruise 
his head?” Nor was Chrysostom more 
reserved or complimentary. ‘ Your fine 
linen,” he said, “will not shield you 
from the flame ; yourpurple will not keep 
off the fire of hell.” There is nothing to 
show that these expostulations and in- 
vectives produced much in the way of 
result. It was to no purpose that these 
patristic Boanerges reminded their flock 
that they were told by the inspired 
Word to work out their salvation with 
fear and trembling, and yet that, in the 
face of this Divine information, they 
appeared before Him week after week 
with faces confident and satisfied, as if 
their silks, their laces, ponderous buckles 
and diamonds, could purchase safety for 
their souls. If “the body of a little 
woman could be made to bear a load of 
riches, and carry about with it an entire 
estate,’ did the wearer of that wealth 
remember that as she had brought no- 
thing into the world so she could take 
nothing out? When St. Jerome, as 
he thundered forth his eloquent and 
ampassioned diatribes against the sins 
of his generation, saw depicted on the 
countenances of his hearers a keenly 
critical pleasure, and recognized in their 
manner a tendency to demonstrate their 
approval by words and signs, he indig- 
nantly deprecated any such manifesta- 
tion. “Let me,” he cried, “hear 
rather the groans of the people than 
their acclamations; let the only ap- 
plause given me be their tears.” 

At this period no fewer than thirty- 
nine churches existed on the sites of 
Pagan temples. The Bishop of Rome 
had already become a considerable per- 
sonage in the realm. His power was 
supreme over the urban clergy, and 
extended to a wide suburbicarian dis- 
trict as well. The clerical establish- 
ment which he ruled in the city 
itself was composed of forty-six pres- 
byters, seven ,deacons, as many sub- 
deacons, forty-two acolytes, fifty-two 
exorcists, and a host of wardens and 
door-keepers. In the splendours of its 
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ceremonial, Roman Christianity did not 
yield to Roman Paganism. The pro- 
priety of this magnificence in the ser- 
vices of the Church was not, however, 
undisputed. We may even trace in the 
difference of sentiment and practice 
which prevailed on the subject the 
germs of that feud which has continued 
for centuries among professing Chris- 
tians, and which divides the Church of 
England at the present day—between 
the supporters of a gorgeous symbolism 
in ecclesiastical ordinances and the cul- 
tivators of a studied and severe sim- 
plicity. It is clear that then, as now, 
the religious world was divided into the 
opposing camps of Ritualism and Evan- 
gelicism. The cultus of primitive 
Christianity, which was distinctively 
Roman, had not suffered itself to 
be betrayed into extravagance. The 
increase of religious pageantry was 
the result of a twofold influence —first, 
the necessity of a successful competition 
with the ceremonies of Paganism ; 
secondly, the force of the example of 
the Eastern Christian Church. In the 
age of which we write the pomp of 
Byzantine usage had grafted itself on the 
once almost puritanically simple Church 
of Rome. Still the innovations were (in 
some quarters) strongly opposed ; and 
while it was urged, on the one hand, 
that religion, in winning souls to the 
Saviour of mankind, should without 
hesitation avail itself of all the allure- 
ments of sense, it was contended, on 
the other, that the esthetic emotions 
were at best an untrustworthy basis for 
moral practice or for theological con- 
viction.! Strangely enough, as if a 
premonitory sign of the warfare in 
after ages to be waged by opposite 
schools of thought as to the text 
of the spiritual songs and psalms in 
use in their churches, a severe conflict 
had already arisen on the subject of 
ecclesiastical hymnals and their appro- 
priate musical accompaniment. Any 
person who knows the bone of con- 


1 Inhis ‘‘ Early Christianity ” (iii.30), Dean 
Milman has traced the gradual transfiguration 
of the ritual of the Roman Church, and its 
social and religious results. 
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tention which the publication entitled 
“Hymns, Ancient and Modern” is 
among the clergy of the present day 
will regard the dispute as ominously 
prophetic. 

Old Rome—the Rome of the Cesars, 
of Jupiter, of the worship of Vesta, the 
Rome whose glory and protection were 
the special care of all the members of 
the Olympian hierarchy—had passed 
away. The new order of things had been 
already entered upon. The religion of 
Christianity was popular; excommuni- 
cation was a social and a fashionable 
penalty, and involved a species of ostra- 
cism from the most select of Roman 
coteries. The Church was not merely 
the home of piety: it was a court of 
modish honour. The supremacy of the 
pontiffs bade fair to rival that of the 
“mperors ; and in the relations which 
existed between Valentinian and Da- 
masus, we may see the first beginnings of 
that strife between Pope and Kaiser 
which runs through the whole web of 
European history. “‘ When I consider,” 
says Ammianus, speaking of the con- 
test between Damasus and Ursinus 
for the pontifical chair, “the splendour 
of the capital, I am not surprised that 
so valuable a prize should inflame the 
desires of ambitious men. The success- 
ful candidate is secure that he will be 
enriched by the offerings of the matrons ; 
as soon as his dress is composed with 
becoming care and elegance he may 
proceed in his chariot through the 
streets of Rome; and the sumptuous- 
ness of the imperial table wili not 
equal the profuse and delicate entertain- 
ments provided by the taste and at the 
expense of the Roman pontiffs. How 
much more rationally would these pon- 
tiffs consult their true happiness, if, in- 
stead of alleging the greatness of the 
city as an excuse for their manners, they 
would imitate the exemplary life of 
those provincial bishops whose temper- 
ance and sobriety, whose mean apparel 
and downcast looks, recommend their 
pure and modest virtue to the Deity and 
His true worshippers.” 

We need not have much difficulty in 
finding points of social detail in which 
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the ecclesiastical system of Pagano-Chris- 
tian Rome suggests a resemblance to that 
of Christian and fashionable London. 
The “ pet parsons” and the “ fast clergy- 
men” of modern society had their faith- 
ful prototypes in the fifth century. The 
Rev. Morphine Velvet, of Mr. Samuel 
Warren, and the Rev. Charles Honey- 
man, of Mr. Thackeray, had their proto- 
types in the ranks of the primitive 
Roman hierarchy. The spirit which 
prompts young ladies of the present 
day to overwhelm the celibate curate 
or the rector (unattached) with gifts 
of slippers and curiously emblazoned 
book-marks, animated the matrons and 
the maids, whose ancestresses had 
bowed their pious knee in the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus. St. Jerome 
takes the younger clergy of his com- 
munion severely to task because they 
do not abstain from mingling in the 
giddy crowd on the Appian Way or 
even from assisting at the shows of 
the theatre and the spectacles of the 
circus. “ You,” he exclaims with right- 
eous wrath, in one of his addresses, 
“who by your vows have dedicated 
your life to the divine service, are you 
not ashamed to devote hours and days 
to attendance on these idle women, who, 
while they prattle about the things of 
the next world, have their hearts and 
affections solely fixed upon the things 
of this? Does no feeling of reverence 
and awe prevent you from laying aside 
the garb which is intended to pro- 
claim to all men your sacred calling, 
and assuming a dress which has in it no 
trace of the priesthood? Does no fear 
lest your souls should contract pollution 
from the levity and profanity of the 
conversation to which you must listen 
come over you when you take your place 
at those banquets of the great?” St. 
Jerome may possibly have fallen into an 
excess of severity in these denunciations 
of his weaker brethren. But he appears 
to describe phenomena with which we 
are curiously familiar. We shall be par- 
doned if we suggest that the number of 
Anglican clergymen who are to be met 
with in Hyde Park during the season, 
on the course at Ascot on the cup day, 


or in the Duke of Richmond’s Park 
during the Goodwood week, in mufti, 
might cause the bones of the old 
Roman saint to turn with indignation 
in their sepulchre. It is perfectly pos- 
sible to distinguish between two classes 
of the Christian priesthood, each of 
them possessing considerable social in- 
fluence at Rome, and diligently cultivat- 
ing the families of the Roman nobility. 
On the one hand we have the monk- 
ish heredipetists, or legacy-hunters—the 
priestly successors of the testamenti cap- 
tatores lashed by Juvenal—who on the 
strength of their spiritual influence with 
the opulent households of the capital 
laid the foundation of the temporal 
wealth of their order; on the other we 
have those who take advantage of their 
priestly position and privileges to acquire 
in Gibbon’s language, “the most desir- 
able advantages of the world ; the lively 
attachment, perhaps, of a young and 
beautiful woman; the delicate plenty 
of an opulent household, and the re- 
spectful homage of the slaves, the freed- 
men, and the clients of a senatorial 
family.” ! When we remember that in 
the early days of the Christian Churck 
at Rome celibacy was not uniformly com- 
pulsory on her priesthood, the position 
and the possible pretensions of the eccle- 
siastical cavalier servente provide us with 
the outline of a picture that, mutatis 
mutandis, might have been drawn from 
the life of to-day. 

In alluding to the power exercised 
by the Christian clergy over the. fair 
members of their congregation, we are 
reminded of a change that had already 
taken place in the social and legal posi- 
tion of the entire sex, which must on 
the whole be allowed to bring us very 
near to the modern order of things. The 
condition of the Roman wife had become 
totally revolutionized. The family was 
no longer constructed on the- principle 
of marital autocracy, but of co-equal 
partnership. The legal rights of women 
as regarded the tenure of property, in- 
dependent of the jurisdiction of their 
husbands, were as complete as the late 
Mr. Mill would have desired. The for- 

1 “Decline and Fall,” chap, xxv. 
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tunes of many of the Roman ladies were 
immense, and, in the manner which has 
been described above, not unfrequently 
found their way into the coffers of the 
Church—a destination which was by no 
means discontinued after the issue of 
Valentinian’s edict illegalizing testamen- 
tary dispositions made in the interest 
of ecclesiastics. Socially, the Roman lady 
was free to order her movements as she 
would, nor can Mayfair or Belgravia 
boast of more perfect specimens of femi- 
nine independence than abounded in the 
fashionable neighbourhood of the Pala- 
tine. Marriage was regarded, the pro- 
tests of the Church notwithstanding, as 
a civil contract terminable at will, and 
one of the consequences of the practical 
adoption of this view was that a phe- 
nomenon which the student of English 
sociology will recognize as strangely on 
the increase in our own favoured cen- 
tury was curiously prevalent at Rome. 
Probably every third carriage which 
passed in that glittering string described 
by Ammianus Marcellinus down the 
great promenade of the city contained 
a divorcée, or a marketable widow. St. 
Jerome mentions a lady of fashion at 
Rome who was married to her twenty- 
third husband, she herself being his 
twenty-first wife. Incompatibility of 
temper, difference of religious belief, 
mere dislike of the married state—these 
were admitted as sufficient causes for a 
final suspension of all matrimonial re- 
lations. A divorcée is eyed with sus- 
picion in London or at Brighton, where 
they are probably more numerous than 
in any other town in the United King- 
dom, or even in Paris. But though 
pulpits echoed Sunday after Sunday 
with denunciations of divorce as an 
institution ineffably offensive to the 
Divine will, the custom was regarded 
with something more than social to- 
leration. The lady who had separated 
from her husband by mere process 
of law enjoyed a greater amount of 
liberty than her unmarried friend, and 
in spite of the fervour of the patristic 
condemnation, her position suggested 
itself to her friends as only less desir- 
able than that of the widow. On the 
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widow of the period, not less than on 
the divorcée, St. Jerome is particularly 
severe. “They are used,” he says, “to 
paint, to dress in silk, wear jewels, and 
sprinkle themselves with perfumes. 
They mourn for their husbands as if 
they rejoiced that they are at last freed 
from bondage,'and may look after other 
husbands.” Before we take leave of the 
impassioned invective of this saintly 
censor we may say that there is one 
class in the world of Roman fashion 
whom he assails with more indignant 
remonstrances than worldly-minded 
clerics, divorced wives, or frisky widows 
—the passé dowagers and the decaying 
dandies, who, “though the tomb is 
waiting to receive them, still flock to 
the theatres and sun themselves in the 
park.” ‘* You dress well,” he says, 
speaking to some Major Pendennis of 
his day, “ you wear rings, you adjust 
in proper form the few hairs that 
remain on your autumnal head. Has 
not the hour come for more serious 
thoughts ?” St. Salvian’s language is 
even more emphatic, and his senes improbi 
mundi usibus dediti may be translated 
with accuracy if not with elegance 
“fashionable old sinners.” 

Twenty-five years ago, there was no 
more common theme of priestly in- 
vective in the pulpits of our English 
churches than the stage. The Puritan 
animosity against the theatre as the 
temple of the devil and the anteroom 
of hell had not yet died out. For two 
reasons these diatribes are heard with 
much less frequency now : first, a more 
comprehensive and robust view is gene- 
rally taken of dramatic art; secondly, 
the objections which a quarter of a cen- 
tury since might have been advanced, not 
without injustice, to the immorality of 
its accessories, are now anachronous. 
Vice itself may not have decreased ; but 
the venue of vice has been shifted, and 
the music-hall has purged the play- 
house. Even our professed teachers of 
religion and morality have recognized 
the truth, that nothing is gained by 
obscurantism at least here ; and that if 
the art of the playwright or the 
novelist be the representation of human 
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nature, sin and misery, crime and sor- 
row, come within the legitimate sphere 
of literary or dramatic treatment. The 
writings of the moralists and divines 
contemporary with St. Jerome are full 
of unmeasured strictures upon spectacles 
which are sometimes roughly identified 
with the theatrical performances of our 
own time. We venture to think it is an 
entire mistake to suppose that the 
genuine dramatic exhibitions of the 
nineteenth century were included by 
anticipation in the patristic anathemas 
of the fifth. The gymnastic games of 
the circus, and the presentation of the 
comedies of Plautus, Terence, and their 
successors were not placed under the 
ban of the primitive Church. St. 
Cyprian is perhaps of all others the 
writer and preacher who discusses the 
topic at the greatest length, and who 
subjects the influence of the pageants of 
the stage on those who throng to wit- 
ness them to the most unsparing analy- 
sis. But his animadversions are only 
applicable to the drama in its most de- 
based form ; to the brutalising combats 


between gladiators and wild beasts in 
the amphitheatre; to the gross mimes of 
Liberius, and to the indecent dances of 


a nude corps de ballet. It can only be 
said that theatrical exhibitions were 
condemned unreservedly by the fathers 
of the Church, when it is alleged—as 
with only a very partial degree of truth 
it can be—that the only shows which 
the public at Rome cared to witness 
were of this order. The taste of a 
public accustomed to have its passions 
stirred by the sight of mortal combats 
between man and man had become 
almost irredeemably debauched. As‘is 
ever the case, cruelty and sensuality 
went hand in hand, and if there were 
exhibitions that fairly rivalled these 
bloodstained prize-fights, they were ex- 
hibitions which provoked desire and 
symbolized lust. 

Was there no species of histrionic or 
scenic entertainment in fifth century 
Rome, occupying a mean point between 
these two extremes? We believe that 
there was. The pantomimists of the 
imperial city had acquired an evil name 


Two Cities and Two Seasons— 


in the days of Tacitus ; the pantomime 
itself was not necessarily an indecorous 
amusement in the days of Theodosian.! 
With the charming account of the re- 
presentation of the fable of Paris, as 
given by Apuleius in the tenth book of * 
his “ Metamorphoses,” before us, it may 
reasonably be contended that the Roman 
pantomime was inferior neither from an 
ethical nor esthetic point of view to the 
opéras beuffes of Offenbach and to the 
burlesques and extravaganzas of our own 
stage. In such exhibitions as these 
Roman ladies of birth and fashion did 
not shrink from taking a part, and we 
may gather from the varied information 
which is incorporated in the pages of 
Friedlander that they occasionally 
paid theatrical managers large sums in 
consideration of being allowed the pri- 
vilege of publicly appearing behind the 
footlights. A misguided taste, it is true, 
but one which we may as well recollect 
is not unknown in some eminently re- 
spectable circles of English society, 
while if English theatrical managers 
were to consent to sacrifice the sums 
which they are said to receive from 
débutantes and their friends, on the 
occasion of “ first nights,” they would 
forego one of the most profitable sources 
of their revenue. Roman pantomimes 
might not always be so innocent as 
that described by-Apuleius; but, judged 
by the standard of the general morality 
and sentiment of the two ages, it can- 
not be said that the Pagano-Chris- 
tian public of fifth-century Rome ex- 
hibited a greater degree of indifference 
to theatrical decorum than the wholly 
Christian public of nineteenth-century 
London, in the eagerness with which it 
flocks to see Schneider in the “ Grande 
Duchesse,” to witness the unlovely 
motions of the can-can, or to contem- 
plate the last edition of a very question- 
able ballet dance newly imported from 
the Porte St. Martin. Barbarous and 


1 The themes of these pantomimes compre- 
hended the whole cycle of Greek and Roman 
mythology, the stories of Medea and Jason, 
Tereus and Philomela, Perseus and Andro- 
meda, &c. &c. Sidonius Apollinaris fills 
twenty-six lines with these enumerations. 
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brutal enough the gladiatorial spectacula 
in the amphitheatres were, as any one 
who has seen the pictures of Gerome 
will feel with a shudder. Still, when 


* it is remembered that the multitudes 


who thronged to see these were the 
descendants of a people who had 
been assiduously taught during suc- 
cessive generations to hold bloodshed 
as nothing by the side of patriotism ; 
when it is considered that in the brute 
courage and bull-dog resolution with 
which those brawny figures met death 
in the arena below, the crowd which 
cheered to madness saw the exaltation of 
the national ideal of excellence—it may 
be doubted whether a grosser sentiment 
of cruelty was appealed to than that 
which thrills an English mob at the 
sight of the hazardous feats of the fly- 
ing trapeze, or the more select circles 
who gather at Hurlingham to witness 
the “tournament of doves,” or which 
animates Admiral Rous in his defence 
of cock-fighting !" 

The chief interest in the study of 


the period on which we have dwelt, 
arises from its prophetic presentment of 
the spirit and the circumstances of a 


later generation. Christianity in its in- 
fancy is not unmarked by those features 
of sectarian strife which are visible in 
its maturity. The intellectual key-note 
of the two ages gives forth a nearly 
identical sound. In the Rome of Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, one system of 
thought and of religion had decayed 
without another having yet completely 
taken its place. It was a period of 
transition, and like all periods of tran- 
sition it was one in which conviction 
was weak, and superstition and scep- 
ticism strong. ‘ There are many,” says 
Ammianus, speaking of the Roman 


1 To class the public spectacles of Rome at 
this period under their different heads, they 
must be divided as follows :—(1) Gymnastic 
Games (our own athletic sports); (2) The 
Plautine and Terentian Drama (Legitimate 
Drama); (3) Mimes (Burlesque); (4) The 
Sports of the Amphitheatre (with which com- 
pare the trapeze, Hurlingham (and,(if it exists 
anywhere still, the Prize Ring); (5) Chariot 
Races — an institution which corresponds 
exactly to our own “‘ turf.” 


No. 189.—vou. xxx. 


nobles, “ who do not presume either to 
bathe, or to dine, or to appear in public 
till they have diligently consulted, ac- 
cording to the rules of astrology, the 
situation of Mercury and the aspect of 
the moon. It is singular enough that 
this vain credulity may often be dis- 
covered among the profane sceptics who 
impiously doubt or deny the existence 
of a celestial power.” St. Augustine’s 
testimony is of similar significance. 
“There are,” he tells us, “men who, 
though they act as if they believed 
not in God, yet when seized with fear, 
suddenly cross themselves.” We may 
smile at the traits of heathen supersti- 
tion mentioned by Ammianus, but we 
may as well recollect that we ourselves 
live in a time when the spirits of the 
departed are believed by not a.few to 
embody themselves in the panels of 
oak sideboards, and to take up their 
temporary habitation in the legs of 
mahogany tables. Gibbon fills page 
after page with instances of the power 
and charm which the miraculous had 
already begun to exercise with the chil- 
dren of the Christian Church. Relics 
of inestimable value and sanctity were 
perpetually being discovered: ‘The 
bones of martyrs, their blood, their 
garments, were supposed to contain a 
healing power ; and their preternatural 
influence was communicated to the most 
distant objects without losing any part 
of its virtue.”* Pilgrimages had al- 
ready begun to be taken by members 
of fashionable Rome to shrines and 
sepulchres ; and the follies of the Roman 
season were considered to be amply 
atoned for by one of these pious pro- 
gresses. In the fifth century the expe- 
ditions were undertaken on foot ; in the 
nineteenth the pilgrims travel _first- 
class express. That is the chief extent 
of the difference. 

But fashionable and popular as Chris- 
tianity had become, it was scarcely yet 
a nationally animating power. Its doc. 
trines created a vivid superficial enthu- 
siasm ; they sunk in few cases to the 
depth of a profound moral conviction. 
Rome has not yet had time to recover 

2 * Decline and Fall,” xxvii. 
b>] 
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from the pernicious effects created by the 
juxta-position of the multitudinous wor- 
ships that had asserted themselves in 
the time of Augustus, and that had 
“effected,” as Mr. Lecky justly remarks,! 
“what could not have been effected by 
the most sceptical literature or the most 
audacious philosophy:” the complete 
annihilation of the moral influence of 
religion. Stoicism was still the gospel 
of a majority of the intellectual men at 
Rome, even though, in deference to the 
feelings of their wives and daughters, 
they professed themselves believers in 
the Galilean revelation. The teachings 
of Epicurus obtained the sympathies 
of the mass, and Epicureanism was no- 
thing less than the principle of national 
disintegration. The wealth acquired by 
the middle classes, combined with the 
supineness of the aristocratic order, had 
ellectually removed the impassable social 
barrier which had till then existed be- 
tween the two. Rome had taken its 
rank as Cosmopolis: the cosmopolitan 
spirit had supplanted the national; the 
entire community were steeped to the 
lips in national as well as political in- 
differentism ; patriotism had expired ; 
and a r‘gime of public greatness and 
grandeur had been succeeded by one of 
ambitious luxury. It was to no purpose 
that Christian preachers endeavoured to 
awake the public mind to a sense of the 
inevitable catastrophe in store. A Jerome 
or a Chrysostom might crown his denun- 
of the sins and the apathy of 
», by telling his audience that 
They 


ciation 
the time 
the Goths were at their gates. 


European Morals,” vol. i. 


1 “History of 


Two Cities and two Seasons. 


were. In less than eight years after 
the occasion on which fashionable piety 
gave St. Melania so superb a welcome 
on the Appian Way, Roman civilization 
received its death-blow from the hands 
of Attila and his hosts. 

If in all this there is nothing that is 
strictly analogous to our own national 
conditions, is there nothing which ap- 
peals to us in accents of salutary warn- 
ing? The foundations of social order 
may be fixed too deep in England 
to render us apprehensive of social 
dissolution. It was the absolute 
supremacy of the Roman empire—the 
absence of all competition with its 
resources and prestige in the lists of 
the world—which paved the way for 
its fall. It perished of its own secu- 
rity, and was buried beneath the mo- 
nument of its own greatness. From 
this danger we are happily free. We 
have rivals abroad; we have at home 
men marked out by the combined 
qualifications of birth, character, and 
position as the natural leaders of the 
people, who are able and ready to play 
their part in the national history. This 
was a boon never vouchsafed to Pagano- 
Christian Rome. Nevertheless, are we 
not, too, passing through a period of 
transition—of transition political, social, 
religious, philosophical? Is not our lot 
cast also amid the conflict of creeds and 
the fierce antagonism of ideas? Are we 
beset by no perils of political infidelity 
and national selfishness? If this is the 
case, then the contrast which in these 
pages it has been attempted to draw 
cannot be otherwise than seasonable 
and suggestive, 


T. H. S. Escorr. 





ST. ANDREW’S LINKS." 


As I came over St. Andrew’s Links 
So sweet a face I saw, 

I thought—* Could I that maiden win, 
I'd make her mine by law.” 


The sweet face turned, with a rosy blush, 
The sweet mouth smiled on me; 

And a sweet voice said, “O Cousin Fred, 
Can I so forgotten be?” 


My heart leaped up with a sudden throb; 
My pulse beat hard and wild: 
It was Cousin Jean! whom I had not seen 
Since she was a slender child. 


And since we met, the sister I loved, 
In her blooming youth had died : 
And Jean had wept for a father’s loss, 
By her widowed mother’s side. 


So we turned and spoke of the dear old home, 
And the tranquil days gone by, 

And the friendly folk we both had known 

Ere we learned to weep or sigh. 


And so we walked—and so we talked— 

Till we plighted our hearts and hands: 

While the slow white waves, like a bridal veil, 
Crept over the gleaming sands, 


But small was the fortune I could boast, 
And Cousin Jean had none; 

So it was agreed I should toil a while 
Where gold might yet be won. 


' Links, in Scotch parlance, ‘‘ sandy flat ground on the sea-shore, covered 
with bent-gras:, furze,” &c.; also, ground inclosed by the windings of a 
river, as at Perth, Stirling, and other places, 
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St. Andrew's Links, 


One light kiss on her tender cheek 

To bar her gentle tears ; 

One long clasp of the fast-locked hands, 
Which might sunder, perhaps, for years ; 


One glad smile on the care-worn face 
Of her mother weak and lone; 

One warm thought in my eager breast, 
While Jeanie was vowed my own; 


And away I sailed from St. Andrew’s Bay 

To many a distant shore, 

In the North, where the glittering icebergs rise, 
And the South, where the tempests roar. 


And in all the lands I have known and seen, 
Far over the restless main, 

I have never yet met with so sweet a face 
As that of my Cousin Jean. 


So I still plod on, through the yearning days, 
For my haven of peace and rest ; 

Till the ship’s white sail, like a seagull’s wing, 
Shall point to my rock-bound nest. 


3ut beyond that patience which tries both hearts, 
No bitterer thought can come, 

For she knows I am true in the far-off lands, 
And I know she is true at home. 


And oft, in the comfort of happy dreams, 

I see ‘neath a summer sky, 

The long green stretch of St. Andrew's Links, 
Aud the sweet face passing by! 


Carotine Norton. 

















THe popularity of a great composer 
too often bears no proportion to his real 
merits, especially when his place in the 
development of the art is greater than 
the impression produced by his works. 
This is eminently true of Cherubini. 
His long and laborious life exhibits 
some great successes, many disappoint- 
ments, sometimes even struggles 
for the bare necessaries of life, and 
yet he enjoyed the deepest and most 
lasting admiration from those who 
knew him best. Like very few com- 
posers, Cherubini was a man cast en- 
tirely in one mould, and the con- 
tradictions which often perplex us in 
other great original geniuses were com- 
pletely wanting in him. His works 
and the qualities of his nature mutu- 
ally reflect each other; and though 
this must always be more or less the 
case, it cannot often be so easily de- 
tected, nor is it always worth the 
trouble. 

Maria Luigi Carlo Zenobi Salva- 
dore Cherubini was born on the 8th of 
September, 1760, at Florence, where 
his father was conductor of the Pergola 
Theatre. As early as his sixth year 
Luigi began to study music, and at 
thirteen wrote his first mass. This 
mass, which musi obviously have been 
preceded by many attempts of various 
dimensions, forms the first number in 
an autograph catalogue of his works,! 
which Cherubini carried on without in- 


1 The title of this remarkable catalogue, 
now become rare, is as follows :—*‘ Notice 
des Manuscrits autographes de la musique 
composée par feu M. L. C. Z. S. Cherubini, 
Surintendant de la Musique du Roi, Directeur 
du Conservatoire de Musique, &c. &. &c. 
Paris, 1843.” It was edited by M. Bottée de 
Toulmon, Librarian of the Conservatoire. 
Mozart, as is well known, kept an autograph 
thematic catalogue of his works during the 
latter part of his life, but that extends over 
only six years and a half, while Cherubini’s 
catalogue embraces his whole career.— Ep. 
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terruption through a period of almost 
seventy years—a document which in 
its extent stands quite alone in musical 
literature. He left Florence at the age 
of seventeen, and devoted himself for 
three years to hard work under Sarti 
at Bologna and Milan, where one of 
his objects was thorougkly to imbue 
himself with the pure style of Palestrina, 
and where Sarti employed him in writ- 
ing the minor airs for his many operas, 
From this time Cherubini began to 
stand alone, and to compose for various 
Italian theatres, with great success. In 
Venice he went under the pleasant nick- 
name of “Cherubini Cherubino.” Half 
a century later, being anxious to know 
something of the early productions of so 
great a master, I asked him to lend me 
the scores of these operas, and he sent 
me two, accompanied by the following 
note :—*I send you my Armida and 
Adriano in Siria; the one is the 
second, and the other the third of my 
works for the Itulian stage. I fear 
these scores will not interest you 
much, for they are the productions 
of a mere lad fresh from school, and 
written in the style then in vogue. 
If the first one does not please you, 
leave the other unread.” I read them 
through, and my impression, as far as 
I remember, was that there was nothing 
of the schoolboy about them, but on 
the contrary, all the marks of a most 
able pen. Lut they certainly have a 
strong likeness to the other opere serie of 
the time, which were all, German and 
Italian, very much alike. 

After a short stayin London, which 
apparently did not answer his expecta- 
tions, Cherubini went to Paris in 1786, 
and there he remained for the rest 
of his life. There he played the piano 
to Marie Antoinette, and there he was 
director of the Conservatoire under 
Louis Philippe. He wrote hymns for 
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the fétes of the Revolution, and a 
requiem for the anniversary of the 
death of Louis XVI. He displeased 
Napoleon, and perhaps for that very 
reason was decorated by the Bourbons. 
He saw with his own eyes the triumphs 
of Grétry and Meyerbeer, Spontini and 
Rossini. On his arrival from Vienna 
in 1805 he introduced Hummel’s works 
into Paris, and in 1830 showed such 
kindness to a pupil of Hummel’s, then 
a young man, as he can never forget. 
But the political revolutions which 
agitated France during the long period 
of Cherubini’s residence there, affected 
him only in his outward circumstances, 
or the musical demands made on him. 
Ile was probably too much of an Italian 
at heart to take any real interest in the 
struggles that were carried on around 
him ; perhaps also he hesitated to push 
himself forward: where he could do no 
good. He was too proud and too inde- 


pendent to attempt to succeed by other 
means than those which his heart and 
his genius permitted ; indeed he treated 
the most powerful man of that century 


with a brusque straightforwardness for 
which he had to pay dearly. 
Cherubini’s life as a composer may be 
broadly divided into three epochs. In 
the first, he devoted himself to Italian 
opera ; in the second, to French ; and 
in the last almost exclusively to 
Church music. It must not be sup- 
posed that these periods succeeded one 
another with the definiteness of school 
lessons. For instance, his connection 
with an Italian opera house, established 
in Paris in 1789, obliged him to occupy 
himself a great deal with the works 
performed there, either in the way of 
satisfying the demands of the singers, 
or in introducing new songs into old 
operas to give them fresh attraction. 
Several thick volumes of Italian solos 
and choruses written for this purpose, 
are still in existence, and contain mate- 
rial enough for whole operas. But it 
was at this very time that the charac- 
teristics of his second style or period 
were ripening. In 1791, after Demophon 
—a first unsuccessful attempt at French 
opera—Lodoiska was produced at the 
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newly-erected Théatre Favart, and laid 
the foundation of Cherubini’s great 
name, and of an influence which re- 
mains to this day, though some of its 
results would hardly be satisfactory 
to their author. But it is the fate of 
great poets and artists that, sooner or 
later, their peculiarities of style become 
imitated and viciously exaggerated—a 
Nemesis from which even the very 
greatest cannot escape. 

In the course of the next ten years 
Lodoiska was followed by other dramatic 
works, the most important and famous 
of which were Medée and Les deux 
Journées. Great as was their success in 
Paris, it has been more lasting in Ger- 
many.! The peculiar stamp of these 
operas is their grand construction, the 
freedom and boldness of the harmonies, 
the interesting and independent treat- 
ment of the orchestra, and the delicate 
characteristic and dramatic manner in 
which the individual instruments of 
the band are brought out. 

At the time when Cherubini began 
to write, opéra had attained a very 
important position both in France 
and Italy, though by different means. 
Paris was the birthplace of those clever, 
dramatic, exciting vaudevilles, full of 
melody, naive and piquant, which be- 
came so widely popular on this side of 
the Alps. And of all the French com- 
posers who, knowing but little harmony 
or instrumentation, produced so much 
graceful and pleasing music, by their 
great originality of invention and their 
intuitive feeling for the stage, Grétry 
was the first. Atthe same time, in Italy, 
Paisiello and Cimarosa, and other less 
known Italians were enchanting the 
world by the charm of their vocal style. 
Composers and singers united in showing 
the enormous power which the human 
voice may exert on our feelings and 
senses when artistically cultivated and 
naturally used. Superior to the French 
in form and development, fall of an in- 
imitable verve in the opera buffa, and of 


1 In Germany Les deve Journées 1s known 
as Der Wassertréger. \t was revived by Mr. 
Mapleson at Drury Lane in 1872; but without 
success. —Epb, 
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tender, often almost passionate, feeling 
in more serious music, their treatment of 
the orchestra, though not without inde- 
pendence, was extraordinarily simple. 
Gluck’s position was isolated, and his 
influence was confined to the Grand 
Opéra. His wonderful dramatic genius 
enabled him to combine French declama- 
tion with Italian cantiléne to a remark- 
able degree, and by occasionally enriching 
these with German harmonies, he pro- 
duced the grandest effects. But he was 
not an absolute master of his art in the 
same sense with the great German com- 
posers, and he wanted both power 
of development and grandeur of con- 
struction. Mozart united all the great 
qualities ; but at the period of which we 
are speaking, he had hardly made his 
mark even in his own country—certainly 
was not fully estimated there—while 
outside of Germany he was scarcely 
known. Kealize this state of things, 
and the scores of Lodoiska and Medée 
are truly astonishing. They contain a 
wealth of characteristic themes, varying 
with the sense of the words, the charac- 


ters and the changes of situation ; and 
yet, in spite of all this life and movement, 
they constitute a style of music which 
is almost architectural in the beauty and 


clearness of its outlines. The harmonies 
and modulations, even when most un- 
usual, develop themselves with the 
natural logical sequence and ease which 
always distinguish a great master, and 
seem actually and necessarily to proceed 
from the independent life of the sepa- 
rate parts, as they did with the old 
composers of the strict. polyphonic style. 
To Cherubini are chiefly owing a great 
number of those effects which have 
been so much employed by the romantic 
school of Germany, and so much abused 
by less gifted writers ; I mean the long- 
sustained harmonies carrying rhyth- 
mical figures—the “ pedal points,” so 
called, which keep the hearer in sus- 
pense, until the return of the key- 
note acts like a release; the single 
sustained notes on the horn or clarinet, 
80 exciting to the imagination ; the mys- 
terious resonance of some weird melody 
in the veiled lower strings of the violas; 
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the frequent pauses, producing effects 
only possible in music of this class—and 
soon. Musical historians are fond of 
saying that Cherubini took the Germans 
for his teachers and examples. My con- 
viction is that the Germans learned far 
more from him than he did from them. 
In his clear and transparent treatment 
of the orchestra he may owe much 
to Haydn ; his vivacity he may have 
caught from Mozart, whose greatest, works 
were written only a few yeare before | 
Cherubini’s best operas. But the un- 
deniable elective affinity which has 
always been recognised between Cheru- 
bini and Beethoven can only have been 
elective on the part of the latter in so 
far as there was not a natural aflinity 
between the minds of two other men. 
We must remember that at the begin- 
ning of the present century, years after 
the appearance of Lodoiska and Medée 
(1791-95), Beethoven was still a young 
composer, and though his first trios and 
sonatas had given him a great position, 
he had written nothing in the way of 
opera. It is evident that in the composi- 
tionof Fidelio Beethoven often borrowed 
the manner! of the great Italian, and he 
himself has acknowledged the fact with 
a frankness which does him honour. 

It may be said that there is a great 
want of vitality in Cherubini’s operas 
as compared with Don Giovanni, Jidelio, 
or Freischiitz; and in many respects 
even with Gluck’s, though as lyric 
dramas these last are far behind 
Cherubini’s. This is no doubt true, and 
there are many reasons for it, the most 
important being the simplest—namely, 
that Cherubini did not possess a suf- 
ficient flow of independent beautiful 
melody. No one can say that his music 
is not melodious ; it is more correct to 
say that everything in it sings. But 
there -is a great gulf between that 
melodious element which is the essen- 
tial of every true musician, and the 
creation of melodies which take pos- 

A curious corroboration of this remark is 
afforded by a portion of one of Beethoven's 
sketch-books in possession of Mr. Joachim, 
which contains a memorandum of a terzeit 


from the Deux Journées, mixed up with sketches 
for Fidelio.—Eb, 
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session of the memory and the imagi- 
nation. Cherubini’s characters are full 
of expression. They are tender, vehe- 
ment, passionate, dignified; but the 
music can rarely be separated from 
the character, as independent melody, 
beautiful in itself—it is singing, but 
there are no songs. The framework so 
cleverly supplied by the orchestra in- 
closes a picture which, though fitting 
it satisfactorily, is often of secondary 
importance to the frame. Gluck’s 
Iphigénie lives for ever in her noble 
song of lamentation. We can never 
call to mind any of the characters in 
Mozart’s operas without, so to speak, 
hearing the melodies which belong to 
them. Agatha’s piety, love, and happi- 
ness live in the shrine of our remem 
brance like costly pearls ; but Lodoiska 
and Medée never call up similar 
memories, Fétis (to whom I am in- 
debted for much of this sketch) will 
not admit this deficiency in his friend. 
Ile maintains that the fault lies in the 
libreiti, which certainly are very poor. 
He quotes a number of scenes fuil of 
beautiful melody, and instances espe- 


cially Cherubini’s most popular opera, 


Les deux Journées, But this is 
proving too much. Nobody aflirms 
that Cherubini was not tuneful, while 
on the other hand no one can deny that 
a want of concrete melodies forms his 
weak point. 

In fact, this is exactly the want 
which is felt in the splendid opera just 
mentioned, though in France, and still 
more in Germany, it has long delighted 
both musicians and amateurs, and will 
always hold an important place in the 
répertoire of French Opéra comique. 
The /ibretto is full of national colouring, 
and abounds in thrilling situations, two 
circumstances pre-eminently suited to 
bring Cherubini’s powers into the 
brightest light, and to throw his weak 
points into the background. A few ex- 
pressive and serious airs give a stamp 
to the popular characters. But the 
larger part of the drama affords oppor- 
tunities for admirable ensemble pieces 
—passionate outbursts of joy and grief, 
defiant rage, timid entreaties. ‘There 
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is a constant alternation of anxious ex- 
pectation, sudden surprises, fear and 
hope, but hardly any opportunities 
for displaying a broad or melodious 
style. 

By these situations, the whole force 
of the composer’s talents and peculiar 
power was brought out, and is displayed 
in constant variety of instrumentation, 
short passionate vocal phrases, changes 
of rhythm, striking modulations, artistic 
combinations of instruments and voices, 
characteristic musical effects in the 
numerous melodramatic situations, and 
lastly—in spite of all this restless 
variety—in that wonderful mastery by 
which his works are made to form 
independent structures of such strength 
and clearness. And yet in the part of 
Constance, where we naturally look 
for a broad stream of melody flowing 
from the inmost depths of the feelings 
and imagination, as the expression of 
the same self-sacrificing conjugal love 
which is so nobly embodied in /idelio, 
a few impassioned phrases are all that 
we find. This may possibly, as Feétis 
says, be the fault of the librettist ; but 
neither in Cherubini himself, nor in 
anything that we know of his life, is 
there evidence of any overmastering 
amount of feeling. Excellent and 
honourable in all his dealings, and at 
the bottom of his heart not without an 
almost naive good nature, even his most 
friendly words and actions were tinged 
with bitterness. He evidently felt 
no anxiety that eithér his music or 
his person should please. Clear in 
intelligence, and calm in judgment, 
he never softened the harshness of 
his remarks by any charm of expres- 
sion. Like the sweet chestnut, even 
his good nature had a prickly shell. 
True, he was an old man when I knew 
him, but even trom his earliest friends 
and most devoted pupils I never could 
gather that he possessed the depth of 
feeling which we naturally associate 
with a great composer. Great energy, 
strong force of will, and constant fresh- 
ness in the smallest details, he always 
showed ; but he seldom rose to a fiery 
heat, and we might with justice compare 
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his soul to a fire, always burning, but not 
easily kindled into a blaze.’ If, as it 
seems to me, these traits to a certain 
extent explain the character of his 
music, they illustrate still more some 
of his prominent qualities—for example, 
his intense love of order, and that par- 
tiality for combinations by which his 
imagination must have been strongly 
controlled. To the first we may attri- 
bute his dislike to leaving a piece of 
music until he had given it the very 
utmost finish, a habit by which he often 
weakened the interest of his work, 
especially in dramatic music. Every- 
thing fragmentary was repugnant to 
him, and thus he was a complete 
stranger to that episodic style by which 
Beethoven obtained such great effects. 
His subjects seem almost like persons, 
richly endowed with light and life, and 
all the conditions of being, but never 
stepping out of their characteristic 
attitudes.—But we must now follow the 
outward circumstances of the life of our 
composer. 

At the time when Cherubini was at 
the zenith of nis fame, and when the 
most distinguished of his colleagues, 
Méhul, Bertin, Lesueur, and even Grétry 
himself, though most widely differing 
from him, were doing their best to copy 
the grandeur and peculiarities of his 
style, General Buonaparte returned to 
Paris from his Italian campaign. Cheru- 
bini, as one of the directors of the 
new Conservatoire, was introduced t. 
him, and on this occasion the General 
spoke with enthusiasm of Paésiello 
and Zingarelli. Cherubini did not 
dispute the merits of the former, but 
repeated the name of the latter with 
contempt. “ Passe pour Paésiello ; mais 
Zingaredli!’ This was the first cause 
of the future Emperor’s aversion, an 
aversion which was destined to lead to 
serious consequences for Cherubini. 

Buonaparte was then living in the 
Rue Taitbout, where he received cele- 
brities of all kinds in a simple and 
hospitable style. Cherubini was one 

1 “*Cherubini,” said Mendelssohn, in 1825, 
‘tis like an extinct voleano throwing out occa- 
sional flashes and sparks, but quite covered 
with cinders,” —Ed. 
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day invited to dinner. The General 
had meanwhile heard his operas, and 
spoke of them, again praising his be- 
loved Paésiello. ‘“ Your music is very 
fine,” said he, “but the accompani- 
ment is too prominent—il y a trop 
daccompagnement.”  Citoyen-Général,” 
was the reply, “vous aimez la musique 
qut vous laisse penser a vos affaires d'état.” 
Meantime Buonaparte became Consul, 
and afterwards Emperor; but poor 
Cherubini, in spite of the success of 
his music, remained as he was. In 
1805, therefore, he accepted an advan- 
tageous invitation to write for the 
Imperial Opera at Vienna. His beauti- 
ful young wife accompanied him, and his 
opera of Faniska was still incomplete 
when Napoleon arrived, after executing 
a somewhat noisy symphony at Aus- 
terlitz. He resided at Schiénbrunn, and 
hearing that Cherubini was in Vienna, 
sent for him, and commissioned him to 
organize and conduct some State con- 
certs at the Court. At the close of the 
music the Emperor would often remain 
with him and Crescentini talking about 
art and artists. (I had these details from 
the lips of Cherubini himself.) ‘ Your 
last opera has had great success?” said 
Napoleon, one evening. “It would not 
please you, Sire,” answered Cherubini. 
“Why not?” asked the Emperor. 
“Ti y a trop @accompagnement,” was 
the answer, and it was the last which 
Cherubini ever had the opportunity of 
making, for the Emperor never spoke 
to him again. 

In the spring of 1806 Faniska was 
performed in Vienna; it excited the 
admiration of the musicians, and mot 
with inuch sympathy from the public ; 
but the echoes of the French artillery, 
so fatal to Fidelio at its first perfor- 
mance, had a similar disturbing effect 
on Cherubini’s opera. He broke off his 
engagement, and returned to Paris. 
His colleagues gave him a brilliant 
reception at the Conservatoire, and 
thereby perhaps helped to throw him 
into still greater disfavour with the 
Emperor. Napoleon loved to reward 
talent, but disliked seeing laurels be- 
stowed where he had no wish to take 
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part in the gift. As if in pique, the 
great despot abandoned him to his fate, 
and offered Mchul the post of Imperial 
maitre de chapelle. Mchul, being on 
intimate terms with Cherubini, who 
had dedicated the score of JJedée to 
him, ventured to request that his friend 
might share the post with him; but 
upon this the Emperor withdrew his 
offer, and gave the place to Lesueur. 
Cherubini seems to have been deeply 
discouraged by this blow, and during 
several years hardly composed anything, 
but devoted himself to an occupation 
which was too characteristic not to be 
described. On entering his apartment 
a number of pictures of all sizes in 
frames might be observed hanging on 
the walls. Ned and black spots were 
more or less prominent here and there, 
but a close examination was necessary 
tv discover their connection. These pic- 
tures were the product of the strange 
gift for contrivance which at that time 
had become almost a mania with him. 
They contained the most fantastic 
figures, groups and scenes, made up of 
the hearts and diamonds on the cards, 
either whole or divided, as the case 
wight be. There were dancers with 
red jackets, singers with red caps, 
buildings, landscapes with strange vege- 
tation, the cards being used horizontally 
or perpendicularly, singly or collec- 
tively, with more or less of the spots 
erased. It was a pastime—perhaps 
even a waste of time. And yet this 
combination of invention and calcula- 
tion, this satisfaction in self-imposed 
trammels was very curious, and it was 
impossible not to see in it a certain 
analogy with many of his musical com- 
binations, where everything had to give 
way to some particular phrase, some 
long-sustained note or harmony. At 
that time he also greatly devcted himself 
to botany ; and his wife has told me 
that for months he went to the Jardin 
des Plantes every day. Nature is the 
mother of mothers, and when her 
children are out of tune with them- 
selves, they may always resort to her 
and find rest for their souls, and_new 
courage for the battle of life. 


A trifling circumstance led him back 
to his art. Being on a visit in the 
country to the Prince of Chimon, he 
was asked by the great people of the 
village to write some music to celebrate 
their saint’s day. How gentle is the 
slumber of genius, and how slight a 
touch will arouse it! The result of this 
awakening was Cherubini’s great Mass 
in F for three voices. Thus the inter- 
nal spell was broken, and at the return 
of the Bourbons the external one also 
vanished. In the year 1816 Louis the 
Eighteenth placed him at the head of 
the Chapel Royal, and from that time 
dates the composition of those numerous 
sacred works which were to give him 
even more fame than his dramatic com- 
positions had done. A new and empty 
style of Church music had at this time 
taken the place of the severe school of 
the old masters. The opera had intro- 
duced a great wealth of means of ex- 
pression ; the charm of vocal solos and 
orchestral accompaniments had become 
familiar and necessary. Moreover it 
was important that the great person- 
ages who paid for the music should 
not be bored during the time they 
thought proper to devote to God. 
On the other hand, composers were 
loth to break entirely with the artistic 
forms which were regarded as the 
peculiar property of sacred music. 
They thought it impossible to dispense 
altogether with fugues, as they con- 
sidered them to be specially religious. 
They entirely forgot that in a sacred 
building the purest and deepest feelings 
should prevail. A certain comfortable, 
easy gaiety seems to have agreed very 
well with the services of the Church, 
as it does still, and this animated the 
style then in vogue. Thus the composers 
who adhered to the rules became dry, 
and those who wrote for effect almost 
frivolous. It is humiliating to think of 
the quantity of Church music written in 
the latter part of the last century and 
the first quarter of the present one, 
and consider how infinitely little of it 
remains above water. Mozart’s Requiem 
is almost the only gem amongst a mass 
of trash. But from these musical rub- 
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bish-heaps, in which so many great mas- 
ters are buried, Cherubini’s works rise 
like the Pyramids. They show that 
he possessed all the requirements for 
artistic perfection, and could wield 
them as a second nature——individual 
inventive power, independent force, 
defiant will, comprehensive genius, and 
unmistakable cleverness, The severe 
studies to which he so steadily de- 
voted himself in his youth now made 
themselves felt in every voice and every 
bar ; while availing himself of all, the 
modern licenses in harmony, the spirit 
of his music retained a certain severity, 
which, like leaven, imparted a wholesome 
bitter to the composition. Even the ne- 
cessity imposed upon him of keeping 
within certain limits was beneficial, by 
preventing him from yielding to his ten- 
dency to diffuseness. The want of that 
stream of melody which we regret in his 
dramatic works is hardly felt in those 
which he wrote for the Church, and for 
this reason, that a melody, when com- 
plete in itself, is peculiarly the utterance 
of an individual. When the situation 
demands that a people should give ex- 
pression to its feelings, the prominent 
effect must be one of many voices ; 
the individual must not be brought 
forward, the common feeling in its 
unity must be the product of the mani- 
fold source. A very evident feeling 
for higher things lay in Cherubini’s 
nature ; even if not always elevated, he 
is always dignified. He shows most 
feeling in pathetic situations, whilst in 
his vigorous force there is a sort of 
defiance, and in his happy moments he 
is sometimes almost too brilliant and 
showy. But the absence of anything com- 
monplace and ordinary, the stamp of real 
genius which is everywhere imprinted, 
keeps the hearer in an elevated and 
intellectual sphere—if not always awed, 
yet deeply impressed. And therefore 
an objection can hardly be raised to the 
assertion that Cherubini is the greatest 
composer of sacred music in this cen- 
tury. Beethoven's JJissa Solennis can- 
not be taken into consideration here. 
It is a dramatic-symphonic-oratorio of 
titanic structure, to which the words of 
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the mass serve as a sort of foundation ; 
but its place is not in the church. 

Besides his famous masses in F major 
and D minor, and the Coronation Mass 
for the consecration of Charles X., Che- 
rubini wrote a large number of short 
sacred works. To shorten the service of 
the Chapel Royal, the priest generally 
said a silent mass, during which a Gloria, 
or Kyrie, with a Credo and a Motet were 
performed. An astonishing number of 
such pieces remain in the hands of Che- 
rubini’s family awaiting publication. 

In speaking of Cherubini’s sacred 
works, I must not forget one which 
may perhaps be called the most perfect 
of all—I mean his Requiem composed 
for the anniversary of the death of 
Louis XVI. It is almost unique in 
music. Cherubini may not have at- 
tained to the unearthly beauty, or the 
depth of thought and feeling, which 
we find in some of the movements of 
Mozart’s Requiem. But Mozart’s was, 
as we know, not completed by its divine 
author ; all its parts are not equally ele- 
vated, and the style is wanting in that 
perfect unity which gives even less 
happy ideas their due prominence. In 
Cherubini’s work it seems as if every- 
thing, as far as the words permit, 
were developed out of the eternal 
human lament, “Dust thou art, and 
unto dust shalt thou return.” What 
earnest supplication, what depth of la- 
mentation, what fear of the Last Judg- 
ment! And how, at the close, life 
seems to dissolve in one long-drawn 
sigh! In the fugue on the words 
recalling the promise to Abraham and 
his seed, the daring contrapuntist 
awakes, and not only asserts his rights, 
but persistently demands them; and 
the episode was perhaps necessary, that 
the effect of the work might not be ioo 
crushing. This great composition is 
truly astonishing for the simplicity of 
the means employed, the colour in the 
orchestra, and the purely vocal treat- 
ment of the voices. Had Cherubini 
left nothing else, it alone would suffice 
to make every true musician look up to 
him as one of the most extraordinary 
and sublime of masters. 
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In the autumn of 1834 Bellini had 
been snatched away from his numerous 
friends, and in the following winter I 
one day found Cherubini at work on a 
large score. On my humbly inquiring 
what the contents of it were, the aged 
master replied : “ After Bellini’s death 
it was proposed to perform a requiem to 
him in the Madeleine, but the priests 
would admi: no female singers, and 
thereby caused great annoyance. I do 
not wish the same thing to happen at 
my death, so I am writing a requiem 
for men’s voices—and then they will 
not have occasion to quarrel on my ac- 
count at least.” The work was com- 
pleted and published, and eight years 
later was performed according to the 
composer’s intention. It ranks far be- 
neath the first requiem, but considering 
that it is the work of a man of seventy- 
five it is impossible to read the score 
without astonishment. 

Since the composition of the Aben- 
cerrages in 1813—when the opera was 
coldly received, though the overture 
has become popular in German and 
English concert-rooms—Cherubini had 
occasionally joined other composers in 
pasticcio operas for special occasions, but 
had virtually renounced the stage. But 
he was to be once more dragged from 
his peaceful retreat in the Conservatoire. 
Scribe had written a new /ibretto to the 
music of Koukourgi, an opera which 
Cherubini composed as early as 1793, 
but which had remained in his desk 
ever since. The librettist fancied that 
he had only to suit his new words to 
the old music ; but Cherubini wrote an 
almost entirely fresh score, which, under 
the name of Ali Baba, was performed 
in the summer of 1833. It had, how- 
ever, no success. This was during my 
stay in France, though I happened to 
be absent from Paris at the time. On 
my return Rossini spoke about it to me, 
and said : “ Poor Cherubini, how they 
murdered his lovely score! how they 
cut it and mutilated it! his heart 
must have turned round in his body !” 
Thus terminated this branch of Cheru- 
bini’s musical activity. In his twentieth 
year he brought out the first of his 


thirty operas, in his seventy-third the 
last—and how many of them in vain! 

Though Cherubini’s orchestral works 
are not very numerous, and most 
of them connected with operas, they 
were of vast importance to the develop- 
ment of modern instrumental music. 
Where amongst the composers who 
preceded him do we find orchestral 
movements equal in power, passion, 
feeling, and rhythmical life to the 
overture and entr’actes"to J/edée? or an 
overture to be compared to that of 
Les deux Journées ? Hauptmann 
has told us of the effect produced on 
him by the first part of this overture, 
and how much its mysterious harmonies, 
the bold attack of the basses, and the 
exciting crescendo which lead into the 
allegro, affected him. It has been 
copied and exaggerated a thousand 
times since, but is still full of freshness 
and vigour, like every really great and 
original work. In these works, Cheru- 
bini (to use a now favourite expression) 
is the forefather of Beethoven, Weber, 
Schumann, and Wagner. His other over- 
tures hold their place in concert pro- 
grammes, and are for the most part genu- 
ine cabinet-pieces, cleverly constructed 
on lively, interesting, and well-developed 
themes. But none of them have the me- 
lody and fire of the two just mentioned ; 
and though to the musician they will 
always remain a fresh source of inspira- 
tion and instruction, on the general 
public they produce but a faint im- 
pression.! 

Cherubini’s chamber music is not of 
great importance, but stillit is woithy 
of himself, and the first of his string 
quartets—written at the age of fifty— 
contains much that is delicate and 
piquant. The scherzo has even a touch 
of Mendelssohn about it. It was com- 
posed in 1810, though not published 
till long after Mendelssohn’s most 
characteristic works had appeared. 
When I left Paris in 1836 Cherubini 


1 An exception to this judgment should 
surely be made in favour of the overture to 
Anacreon, which in England is the greatest 
favourite of all ; and perhaps not undeservedly 
so, —Ep. 
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was writing astring quintet, and told 
me with perfect simplicity that he 
meant to write half a dozen more. 
Writing to me on November 22, 1837, 
he says, “I have just finished my sixth 
quartet, and a quintet. Cela m’occupe 
et cela m’amuse, car je n'y mets pas la 
moindre prétention.” The quintet was 
performed in his own house when he was 
seventy-eight, and greatly astonished 
the artists of Paris. 

When [I arrived in Paris as a youth 
of seventeen the thing I felt most 
eager about was to see Cherubini. 
I had a letter of introduction to him 
from my master Hummel, and ima- 
gined that I should be as greatly im- 
pressed by his appearance as I had been 
by his works. I was therefore a little 
disappointed on entering his study to 
find him a small lean man. But the 


disappointment was only momentary. 
There was a penetrating gleam in the 
old man’s eye, white locks surrounded 
his comparatively lofty head, and his 
features, though somewhat impaired by 
age, still bore traces of almost regular 


beauty. His general appearance gave 
one more the impression of a distin- 
guished statesman than of a musical 
composer. ‘This may be seen in Ingres’ 
noble portrait, which seems not so much 
painted as actually chiselled in colours, 
and which has preserved the face of 
Cherubini with remarkable truthful- 
ness. His voice had a touch of dry- 
ness, and even when he was in the 
best humour sounded angry and even 
surly. Strangely enough though he 
had lived in Paris for fifty years his 
pronunciation of French had not lost 
certain Italian peculiarities. His con- 
versation was full of vivacity, inter- 
spersed with short, cutting sentences, 
often thrown out in an ironical manner; 
his remarks were generally to the 
point, and he thoroughly understood 
the virtue of silence. At the time I 
speak of Cherubini was at the head 
of the Conservatoire, after having for 
a number of years been one of its in- 
spectors and professors. His earnestness 
and conscientiousness gave a severity 
to his rule which is said to have been 
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very beneficial, the institution having 
before his time considerably deterior- 
ated. He held tenaciously to the 
letter of the law, and his usual answer 
—Ca ne se peut pas (“that cannot be 
allowed”) had almost become pro- 
verbial. Very early in our acquaint- 
ance, however, I had an opportunity 
of discovering that under this re- 
pellent manner he had a feeling heart. 
{ had asked leave to take home a 
couple of volumes from the library of 
the Conservatoire, and received the 
answer—(C'a ne se peut pas; cest de- 
fendu. It was no use insisting, so I 
changed the conversation, but as I 
was taking leave he said: “ What 
was it that you wanted to borrow 
from our library?” And when I 
answered that it was a volume of 
Palestrina’s Jotets, the old man replied 
in an almost confidential tone, “I shall 
send for them for myself, and then you 
shall have them.” 

When my dear mother afterwards 
removed to Paris and became a mem- 
ber of his whist-quartet, my relations 
with him and his family grew very 
intimate. A kindness which he 
showed me only a few hours before my 
departure from Paris, and moreespecially 
the manner in which he showed it, were 
too characteristic not to be mentioned. 
I had begged him to bequeath me one of 
his manuscripts. On my last Sunday in 
Paris he invited me to join his family 
dinner, and before we sat down he pre- 
sented me with two scores, begging 
me to choose one. Without looking 
much into them I seized the thickest, 
and was about to pocket ii, when 
the well-known Ca ne se peut pas 
sounded in my ears. It seems that 
these manuscripts had their appointed 
places, according to number and letter, 
in his library, and could not upon any 
condition be withdrawn. However, on 
the following Tuesday I received a copy 
of the score I had chosen (a beautiful 
Agnus Dei), which the indefatigable 
old man had accomplished in the two 
days, with a trembling hand, but the 
utmost clearness and neatness. Some 
letters which I afterwards received from 
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him are written in terms of such tender 
kindness that it is impossible to recog- 
nise in them the stern Director with 
his Ca ne se peut pas. I feel certain 
that he could not have brought himself 
touse such expressions except in writing. 

An incident of his last illness shows 
a love of order so great as to be 
almost monomania. His handkerchiefs 
were marked with consecutive numbers, 
and he used them accordingly. As 
he lay on his deathbed, with the cold 
sweat on his brow, some one gave him 
a clean handkerchief, which unluckily 
did not happen to be the right one, and 
he at once refused it, and asked for 
number seven! He showed the same 
defiance to the king of terrors that he 
had manifested towards the Emperor, 
and cried out again and again, Ze ne 
veut pas mourir ; but it was in vain; 
he died on the 15th March, 1842, in 
his eighty-second year. 

Cherubini’s manner of life at the 
time I knew him was extremely simple 
and regular. Every morning between 
nine and ten he entered the Conserva- 
toire, which was only a few steps from 
his residence. He had a large room, 
with an anteroom separating him by 
double and triple doors from the noise 
of the fiddles, pianos, and horns of 
the pupils. There he sat the whole day 
at a table with writing 1 
music paper, and generally his snuif- 
box, receiving every one who asked for 
him, and working whenever he was 
alone. Regularly every Saturday he 
attended the meeting of the musical 


section of the <dcadémie des Arts. 
In the evening he usually played 
whist with characteristic earnestness 
and ardour. I do n think that 


he read much. He used to attend 
the first performances and even rehear- 
sals of new operas, especially those of 
his friends or pupils ; went regularly to 
all the Conservatoire concerts, and pre- 
sided with the most patient endurance 
at the endless examinations of the stu- 
dents. Halévy, who had been one of his 
favourite pupils, became his most inti- 
mate friend. Cherubini treated him 
with marked kindness, which did not 
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prevent an occasional unpleasant home 
truth. On one occasion, for instance, 
at the first performance of a new 
opera of Halévy’s, he remained per- 
fectly dumb during more than one act, 
until at last Halévy burst out with, 
“ But, maestro, have you nothing to 
say to me?” To which the answer 
was: “I say nothing to you because 
you say nothing to me.” After I 
had been some weeks in Paris, and was 
still full of well-meant, conscientious, 
unjustifiable German exclusiveness, I 
one day saw Cherubini and Rossini, 
the musical antipodes, walking arm in 
arm on the Boulevards. I was simply 
stunned with surprise at an event which 
seemed to me so inconceivably unnatural 
and even fabulous. But the explanation 
was not far off, for the two famous com- 
posers lived on the most friendly terms, 
and Rossini afterwards boasted to me 
of having been the happy mediator in 
the marriage of Cherubini’s younger 
daughter. 

The mention of this beautiful and 
charming girl reminds me that I have 
said too little of Cherubini’s family. 
His wife, a stately and wise matron, 
who bore unmistakable traces of former 
beauty, must have had more influence 
on him than appeared to be the case, at 
least in everything which concerned his 
domestic life. According to French 
custom she always spoke of him as 
“Monsieur Cherubini,’ but with the 
greatest tenderness. The eldest daugh- 
ter, married to a French oflicer of the 
name of Turques, was a most lively and 
active woman, and had a lovely little 
daughter. She had many interesting 
details to tell about her father. “ Here, 
in this room,” she said to me one day, 
“papa wrote Les deux Journées. He 
sat at a little table in the window, 
and there in the corner by the wall I 
played with my companions. Beyond 


a certain fixed line we might not go, 
but within that space we might make as 
much noise as we liked.” Thus it seems 
that all that Cherubini required in the 
way of quiet during his work was that 
nobody should come too near him! His 
only son Salvador, a handsome, agree- 























able, and accomplished man, had been 
to Egypt when a boy and had assisted 
the famous Champollion in decipher- 
ing the Egyptian hieroglyphics. He 
was devoted to his father. The young- 
est daughter married Professor Rossel- 
lini, the celebrated archeologist of Pisa, 
after which I had few opportunities of 
seeing her in the family circle in Paris, 
but I shall never forget witnessing the 
first performance of Rossini’s William 
Tell in the same box with her. 

Though active and occupied up to the 
very last, Cherubini seems always to 
have devoted his spare time at home to 
rest or distraction of some sort. On 
Sundays he collected his family and 
a few friends around him at dinner, 
and evidently enjoyed the meetings, 
though seldom expressing his feelings. 
Ilis fatherly affection showed itself 
in the excellent education which he 
gave his children. Amongst his papers 
is a book in which he had kept 
an accurate account of all the expenses 
incurred for his children since their 
birth. There was a separate division 
for each child, and the whole book 
was kept with beautiful neatness. This 
painful precision extended to every de- 
tail connected with himself, his art, and 
his family. During his many years of 
oflice at the Conservatoire he wrote a 
number of solfeggi, figured basses, melo- 
dies, and movements in parts, for the 
lessons and examinations, which either 
in print or manuscript have become genc- 
rally diffused. But this was the least 
part of his work as teacher, for 
in that capacity he holds a peculiar 
place in the history of music in France. 
Ile was the first to introduce into Paris 
the real serious science of composi- 
tion, and the skill which so essentially 
distinguishes the French composers of 
this century from their predecessors is 
chiefly due to him. Even those who 
were not actually under his teaching (as 
for instance Boieldieu) learned much 
from him, and Spontini could hardly 
have managed to accomplish the instru- 
mentation of the Vestale but for his 
help. The parts of it had been twice 
copied out, but still the opera would not 
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go, and at last the composer had to take 
refuge with Cherubini, The bill for 
so much copying amounted to a most 
unusual sum, and Napoleon, who always 
looked into everything, thought it so 
absurd, that he decreed that the cost of 
copying an opera was never to exceed a 
certain amount. Cherubini, who might 
always be believed, told me this himself. 

Eleven years after the death of this 
good and great man, it was my good 
fortune to enjoy what seemed almost 
like a personal re-union with him. His 
widow allowed me to spend half-a-day 
in his study, where his manuscripts were 
preserved in the same order as during 
his lifetime. I wrote an article about 
my visit, at the time, for the Cologne 
paper, which has since been repub- 
lished ;! but I cannot resist recalling 
one or two of the circumstances. 
Amongst other things I found a number 
of thick volumes, containing copies in 
his own hand of Psalms by Clari, Lotti, 
and Marcello. He made these at the 
age of sixty, and when his wife objected 
to such labour, he answered, “ What 
do you women know aboutit? As if 
one had not always to go on learning!” 
Then there was a little book, which in 
beauty of handwriting was like one of 
the most finished old manuscripts, and 
which contained a collection of sixty 
canons of his own composition. It is 
curiously characteristic that at the end 
of his scores for the Chapel Royal he 
should have carefully noted down with 
painful exactness, to half, and even a 
quarter of a minute, the time which they 
occupied ! Then, again, there was a leaf 
in his own writing, belonging to, and 
completing, a collection of autographs 
dedicated to the French opera composers. 
Thetreasures collected in his library areso 
priceless, that it seems as if no one were 
capable of buying them. To the best of 
my belief they are still in the hands of 
his descendants, and yet they might 
adorn and enrich the greatest National 
Library. About ten years ago, the 
Florentines raised a splendid monument 
to their famous countryman, at Santa 
Croce, the Pantheon of Italy; and 


1 See ‘* Aus dem Tonleben unserer Zeit.”’ 
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Cherubini’s name now shines near those 
of Dante, Michel Angelo, and Galileo. 
Whether during his lifetime a single 
note of his was ever performed! in that 
splendid city, is extremely doubtful. But 
the national pride which causes men to 
do honour to their fellow-countrymen 
after their death, or rather to themselves 
in their fellow-countrymen, has occa- 
sionally the good result of promoting the 
knowledge and understanding of their 
works. Let us hope that this may be 
the case here. 


1 [ saw in Florence, in 1869, in the hands 
of Madame Loussot, a well-known musical en- 
thusiast, a collection of canons by Cherubini, 
which, I think, must be those mentioned above. 
—Ep. 


After thus endeavouring to give a pic- 
tureof a composer whom every cultivated 
musician must lock up to with rever- 
ence, I feel overcome with the sense of 
the imperfect manner in which I have 
accomplished my task. The individuality 
of the great master is clear to my inner 
vision—I believe that I can follow the 
traces of his active, clear, sharp, and 
ingenious mind, and I can understand 
the varying pulsations of his inmost 
feelings, up to the secret recesses of 
creative fancy. But it is always difficult 
to express what is best and deepest— 
in music, especially, it is a sheer 
impossibility. 

Ferpinanp Hiiuer. 
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“ETON THIRTY YEARS AGO.” 


To the Editor of Macmitan’s MaGazine, 


Srr,—I have read with much interest 
the article on “ Eton Thirty Years Ago,” 
by John Delaware Lewis, in your last 
number ; but although my own experi- 
ence only dates about twenty-three years 
since, perhaps you will allow me to 
make a few remarks, and also to correct 
a slight mistake in the narration of an 
incident in which, if I am not mistaken, 
I myself am personally, although not 
by name, alluded to. I should not 
have taken any notice of the anecdote, 
which in the main is tolerably correct, 
if I had not seen a so-called corrected, 
but in reality garbled, version of 
the tale in the weekly periodical the 
World, by a correspondent signing 
himself “ Atlas,” and which I here 
subjoin :— 

“ Apropos of a notice in the last num- 
ber of the World of Mr. Lewis’s objec- 
tionable article in Macmillan on Eton— 
the story which that gentleman tells of 
Dr. Goodford flogging a boy on the eve 
of his marriage is, unless my memory 
serves me strangely wrong, a total mis- 
representation. The facts, I believe, 
were these: A lady lived in Windsor, 
with whose exceedingly handsome 
daughter an Eton boy—the names I 
suppress—fell, or fancied he fell, as 
schoolboys will, in love. The mamma 
promoted the attachment, or encouraged 
the delusion. In point of fact, the juve- 
nile Etonian was virtually ‘hooked.’ It 
was clearly the duty of the head-master 
to hinder this. Whether he took the 
most advisable method of doing so may 
be open to question. The desired effect 
was produced ; the boy was laughed at 
by his schoolmates for his folly, and 
quizzed for his flogging. As for the 
young lady, she married Marshal Can- 
robert, is now Madame la Maréchale 
Canrobert, and has probably thanked 
No. 189,—von. xxx. 





Dr. Goodfcrd devoutly many times for 
the vapulatory check he administered to 
the passion of her girlhood’s admirer.— 
Atuas.”—The World, a Journal for 
Men and Women, No. 45, Wednesday, 
May 12, 1875. 

Seeing the above paragraph quoted 
in a Dublin daily paper, by accident, 
my attention was attracted by the pre- 
sent name of the young lady being very 
needlessly introduced, whilst the share 
which the mother of the said lady is 
ignorantly supposed by “ Atlas” to 
have taken in the matter is also un- 
warrantably commented on. 

Now as to the slight corrections to 
Mr. Lewis’s narrative, which are only 
such as might be naturally expected in 
telling a tale second-hand from memory, 
although they do not in the slightest 
degree alter the moral of the inci- 
dent. 

The facts were as follows :—Nearly 
nineteen years ago a young Eton boy, 
of eighteen (not twenty) years, had set 
his boyish affections on a young lady 
resident in Windsor, the sister of a 
brother Etonian ; but this boyish love 
had never been expressed, and there- 
fore Mr. Lewis’s informant, “the Fel- 
low of King’s and an Eton tutor,” is 
mistaken in asserting that they, the 
boy and girl, were engaged. I have yet 
to learn that such juvenile passion, if it 
can be so called, is or was ever discredit- 
able, or against the unwritten code of 
Eton laws. 

The boy being invited to a dance at 
Old Windsor, to a house where he made 
certain of meeting the object of his 
devotions, tried in vain to obtain leave 
after lock-up, in order to assist at theeven- 
ing’s entertainment. Failing to obtain 
the requisite permission the adventur- 
ous and reckless boy, with his eyes wide 
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open to the punishment incurred if 
caught, resolved to attend, and did so ; 
and, after thoroughly enjoying himself, 
he re-entered his dame’s precincts with 
the aid of a friendly ladder obtained in 
the Mathematical School, and regained 
his room in fancied security. It is 
hardly necessary to add that “the 
father-in-law that was to be” did not 
undertake to explain matters to the 
authorities the next morning, for the 
very good reason that no such father-in- 
law existed. 

Unfortunately for the delinquent, his 
presence at the ball had been notified 
to the tutor who had refused leave, and 
no choice remained but to atone for the 
breach of the school discipline by a 
most ordinary flogging, at noon, if I 
mistake not. 

Another lad higher in the school was 
flogged at the same time or the same 
day, for a slight offence, if I mistake 
not; but nineteen years is apt to 


make the most retentive mind slightly 
oblivious. 

Of one thing I am certain, that the 
juvenile lover would have undergone 
several such floggings for one such 
evening’s pleasure. 

Mr. Lewis’s informant, however, does 
“add” what is incorrect ; for the young 
man within several years, not months, 
afterwards was not married. 

Has Mr. Lewis heard of, and can he 
corroborate, a story which was rife in 
my days, of the then Marquis of Water- 
ford, of “Spring-heel-Jack” renown, cap- 
turing the flogging “‘ block” in the days 
of Hawtrey, and practically exhibiting 
the mode of punishment in some Lon- 
don Club on the person of one who 
rejoiced in the sobriquet of “Tallow 
W——?” I could never learn the real 
truth or origin of this story. 

Yours obediently, 
“Tur Boy woo was FLoccep,” 
now A Capt. R.A, 


PorTOBELLO BaRRAcKs, DUBLIN. 




















On a former occasion,! in tracing the 
political history of the Omani Seyyids 
of Zanzibar, we described some of the 
steps which led to the re-establishment 
of an independent Arab power in East- 
ern Africa. We now propose to briefly 
note the process by which that coast 
promises once more to take its place 
among the most important regions of 
the commercial world. 

We have already alluded to the 
ancient trade which was carried on by 
Pheenicians, Arabs and Hindus with 
Eastern Africa, probably from times 
long before the joint expeditions which 
Hiram of Tyre and King Solomon sent 
from Ezion-Geber to those seas. Since 
Heeren wrote, much light has been 
thrown on the subject by a number of 
scattered facts, some of which will be 
found collected by Colonel Yule? in his 
invaluable notes on Marco Polo. Others 
are only too briefly alluded to in Dr. 
Mullens’s most interesting description 
of Madagascar. But for a minute 
and faithful picture of East Africa 
as the early Portuguese found it, we 
cannot do better than refer to Lord 
Stanley of Alderley’s “Three Voyages 
of Vasco da Gama.” * 

The Chronicle abounds in vivid and 
evidently truthful descriptions of the 
flourishing kingdoms and extensive long- 
established commerce which the Portu- 
guese found. But no native power was 

1 Vide Macmillan’s Magazine, June 1875, 
pp. 183 to 192. 

2 Marco Polo. Translated, with notes, by 
Colonel Yule. 2 vols, Second Edition. 
1875. (Murray.) 

3 Twelve Months in Madagascar. By J. 
Mullens, D.D. 1875, pp. 173 to 187. 

* The Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama. 
Translated, with notes, &., from the Lendasda 
India of Gaspar Corvea. By the Hon. H. E. J. 
Stanley. ( a Society, 1869.) Whilst 
thanking the akluyt Society for having 


placed the work within reach of the English 
reader, we cannot but lament that a work of 
such varied interest should not be accessible to 
the general public, 
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any match for the armoured warriors, 
well furnished with firearms and heavy 
artillery, who year by year left Portugal 
bent on eastern conquest. They speedily 
subdued the whole East African coast, 
and from the ruins still to be seen of 
strong forts and stately churches it is 
clear that at the outset they had imperial 
ideas of how to ‘ule, and ample reve- 
nues; whilst the total disappearance of 
the Portuguese power from most parts, 
and the ruin and desolation of what 
remains, show how vicious and incapable 
must have been the rulers of later days. 
For more than two centuries the Por- 
tuguese were little troubled by European 
rivals in their East African empire. 
Buccaneers might occasionally harass 
their commerce and threaten their settle- 
ments; but the regular traders and men- 
of-war, English or Dutch, passed on 
from the Cape of Good Hope to India 
and China, and if they took the “inner 
passage ” up the Mozambique Channel, 
they made for the Comoro Islands and 
rested at Johanna, and then stood be 
fore the trade winds across to the Indian 
coast. The French often meditated the 
conquest of Madagascar, but made no 
efforts to obtain a footing on the main- 
land of Africa. Nor was the Portu- 
guese dominion confined to Africa, For 
nearly a century and a half they had 
possession of Muscat and the Coast of 
Oman, and of some of the most valu- 
able ports in the Persian Gulf. At 
Muscat the walls of the Portuguese 
cathedral are still standing as a ware- 
house ; the Governor's palace, though 
roofless, bears testimony to the magnifi- 
cence in which the Portuguese rulers 
lived, many parts of the forts around 
the town show by inscriptions and coats 
of arms that they were built by the 
Portuguese, and a small but beautiful 
chapel still crowns a tower at the top 
of a rock overlooking the landing-place 
in front of the Sultan’s palace. 
T2 
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We must refer to Dr. Badger’s pages 
for the romantic details of the expulsion 
of the Portuguese from Muscat abouta.p. 
1651-2 (pp. xxvi. and xxvii.; 78—87.) 
How the love of Pereira, the Portu- 
guese commandant, for the beautiful 
daughter of the chief Hindoo merchant, 
caused her father treacherously to aid 
the Arab besiegers. How they attacked 
the garrison on Sunday, when many of 
the defenders were “reeling drunk,” 
and captured the impregnable forts 
despite the gallant resistance of “a 
famous warrior named Cabreta ;” and 
how the victorious Imim organized a 
Jihad, or holy war, against the “ beard- 
less Polytheists” in India, and for many 
years aided the Muslims of Guzerat and 
the Malabar coast in attacks on the 
Portuguese strongholds, 

The war was doubtless extended to 
the coast of Eastern Africa, for we 
read that about a.p. 1698, Imam Seif, 
surnamed from his severity “the 
Scourge,” expelled the Portuguese from 
Mombassah, Pemba, Kilwa, and other 
places on the east coast. Seif is de- 


scribed as having possessed many 
ships, one of them carrying 80 guns, 
“each gun measuring three spans at 
the breech ;” and it is clear, from the 
details given, that the Omani Arabs 
were then and had long been a con- 


siderable naval power. Captain Alex- 
ander Hamilton, who travelled from 
1688 to 1723, as quoted by Colonel 
Ross, says that “in anno 1715” the 
Imim’s fleet consisted of one ship of 
74 guns, two of 60, one of 50, and 
eighteen of from 32 to 12 guns, besides 
rowing vessels of from 4 to 8 guns 
each, “They have often made descents 
on the Portuguese colonies on the coast 
of India, destroying their villages and 
farms, but spare the churches for better 
reasons than we can give for plunder- 
ingthem. They kill none in cold blood, 
but use their captives courteously.” 
And he relates how in 1695 they plun- 
dered and burnt Barsalore and Manga- 
lore “ two of the best and richest towns” 
of “the Carnatick Rajah, a potent, 
princely lord.” 

In a.p. 1741 the Imamate of Oman 


passed for the first time into the family 
of our present guest, the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, by the election of Ahmed-bin- 
Sa’id. He is described as a successful 
merchant, whose judicious and liberal 
policy had given him great influence, 
which he used to unite his countrymen 
against Persian intruders. His bravery 
and success in war led to his election as 
Imam, and he soon distinguished him- 
self by his wisdom in regulating the 
financial, judicial, and fiscal depart- 
ments of the administration, and by 
his liberality to foreign traders. He 
was succeeded by two of his sons, of 
whom Sultin was the ablest, and ulti- 
mately acquired the power without the 
title of Imim. 

The first treaty made with the Seyyid 
Sultan as ruler of Omin by the English 
East India Company was in 1798. Its 
object was to secure his alliance against 
the French and Dutch, and to obtain 
leave to establish a British factory and 
garrison at Gambroon or Bunder-el- 
Abbis. Two years later, on the 18th of 
January, 1800, Captain, afterwards Sir 
John Malcolm, executed a second treaty 
with Sultan, providing for the residence 
of an English agent at Muscat; and 
during the next two years the Wahhabis 
made their first great successful inroad 
into Omin, an event which will long be 
an era in Arab history. 

The chapter of Dr. Badger’s history 
which describes the compulsory visit 
of a learned Omini to the Wahhiby 
capital, and his examination there by 
the Amir and his fanatical theologian 
assessors, is worthy of perusal even after 
the vivid and picturesque descriptions 
of Mr. Gifford Palgrave, which have 
made these Muslim Puritan reformers 
and their tenets so well known to all 
modern readers of Arabian travel. It 
fully justifies the definition of Wah- 
habeeism as “a politico-religious con- 
federation which legalizes the indiscrimi- 
nate plunder and thraldom of all peoples, 
Muslim as well as unbelievers, beyond 
its own pale.” 

A second invasion of the Wahhabis 
had been repulsed by Sultan, and he 
was returning from a visit to Bussorah, 
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when he was killed, on the 20th of 
November, 1804, in an accidental en- 
counter with pirates from Cape Mus- 
samdim, at the entrance of the Persian 
Gulf. 

He was succeeded by his sons Salim 
and Sa’id, as joint regents. The two 
brothers acted together with a rare una- 
nimity and fidelity to each other till 
the death of Sélim in 1821, from which 
time till his own death in 1856 Sa’id, 
the father of our present visitor, ruled 
alone, in Muscat and Zanzibar, He 
was known to his subjects as “ the 
Seyyid (or Lord) Said,” and to Euro- 
peans as the “Sultan” or “Imim” 
of Muscat and Zanzibar, though he him- 
self never assumed either title. 

Throughout Seyyid Sa’id’s long and 
chequered reign, the Wahhabis were 
a constant source of disquiet. Formid- 
able for their numbers, their fanati- 
cal courage, and their belief in the 
paramount duty of propagating their 
faith by every resource of force or 
fraud, they were yet more dreaded for the 
insidious manner in which their tenets 
spread among the tribes bordering on 
Nedj. Twice during that time the mili- 
tary genius of Ibraheem Pacha and the 
disciplined prowess of his Egyptian 
troops gave quiet to Omian by a crush- 
ing defeat of the Wahhabis, and after the 
Egyptian occupation of their capital the 
Wahhabis for nearly twenty years ceased 
seriously to trouble their neighbours. 
Nevertheless, at the death of Sa’id they 
were as formidable as ever, and at this 
moment, whilst holding in check the 
Turkish forces on the north and west 
of Nedj, they threaten the peace of 
Omén more gravely than at the be- 
ginning of the century. 

Sa’id’s friendship with the English, 
and the favour and protection he ex- 
tended to merchants of all nations, were 
conspicuous features of his as they had 
been of his father’s policy. The main 
object of our first treaties with him 
was to secure the line of regular over- 
land communication vi@ Constantinople, 
Bagdad, and the Persian Gulf, which 
was so valuable to us during the whole 
of the French revolutionary wars. Not 
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less important was the suppression of 
piracy in the Arabian Seas. 

The break-up of the Mogul power in 
India, the decay of the Turkish and 
Persian empires, and the total disap- 

ce of their navies from Eastern 
waters, had led to a vast development 
of piracy on every coast from the Red 
Sea to Ceylon. The seafaring people 
of the East have always been more or 
less addicted to sea roving. Carly tra- 
vellers tell of many quaint customs 
which mark oriental piracy, as being 
like the Greek and Norse piracy of old, 
much more of a regular recognized pro- 
fession than it has been in modern 
days in the West. 

The large fleets, which in regular 
order and with concerted signals along 
an extended line of vessels, swept the 
seas; the immunity granted to mer- 
chants sailing to or from the pirate port ; 
the discrimination and discipline which 
allowed the sea robbers to take cargo, 
but not the ship’s tackling, and forbade 
the personal ill-treatment of both ship- 
men and merchants who had sur- 
rendered, grounding the favour shown 
on the assurance that “if not disabled 
by ill-usage the merchantman would be 
again captured in some future year, and 
reward their captors with more booty ;” 
the religious thanksgiving for a rich 
capture ; the regular division of prizes 
between the ships engaged, and the 
allotment of fixed shares to the ruler 
and magistrates of the pirate port, and 
to shrines and religious bodies near the 
sea rovers’ home ; these and many other 
similar customs indicate that piracy was, 
at least in popular estimation, neither 
disreputable nor illegal, and that the 
belief that ‘‘ Providence sent merchant- 
men, as shoals of fish were sent, to 
reward honest toilers on the sea,” was 
not confined to the descendant of 
Arrian’s Ichthyophagi, who, when fish- 
ing was slack, or not in season, took a 
turn at sea roving. 

But this sort of theory could be put 
in practice only when the merchants 
were unwarlike Hindoos committing 
their ventures to vessels which sought 
to elude the pirates rather than fight 
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them. When the traders appeared in 
large square-rigged vessels amply fur- 
nished with large ordnance and crowded 
with well-armed stout sailors, Portu- 
guese or French, Dutchmen or English, 
the eastern pirates found that they had 
a very different kind of customers to 
deal with, and not unfrequently the 
tables were turned, and the Christian 
strangers not only defended success- 
fully their own trade, but retaliated 
with piracy and buccaneering on their 
own account, showing little remorse or 
discrimination as long as the sufferers 
were unbelievers or idolaters. 

As the English power became para- 
mount in India, somewhat more of law 
and order was introduced, and the safety 
of the seas became a matter of public 
concern to the Government. A well 
armed fighting marine was organized 
with its head-quarters at Bombay, and 
for nearly a century—as the “ Bom- 
bay Marine,” subsequently called the 
“Indian Navy”—did excellent, and 
often brilliant, service both in the 
Arabian waters and among the islands 
of the Eastern Archipelago. In the 
former seas community of interest gave 
the English useful allies in the Omini 
navy. The Imims protected trade, and 
the Indian merchants trading between 
India, Arabia, and Africa had ever 
found safe refuge and favour in the sea- 
ports of Oman. 

The task of suppressing piracy would 
have been easier but for the support 
which the pirates received from the 
Wahhabis. The southern shores of the 
Persian Gulf have always been the 
great stronghold of Arab piracy. The 
coast is most intricate and dangerous 
to approach, owing to numerous coral 
reefs, the channels between which offer 
no safe access save to the most expe- 
rienced of local pilots. The inhabitants 
of the coast, separated into many inde- 
pendent tribes, divided their time be- 
tween fighting and fishing, pearl-diving 
inits seasonand piracy, combining when- 
ever they could all these occupations 
and uniting only for distant enterprises 
of sea roving, or to repel any stranger 
that might meddle with them, 
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Inland from this coast lay Nedj, the 
home and stronghold of Wabhabeecism, 
the most notable revival of Islam in 
the last and present century. The 
practical doctrine of the Muslim 
reformer—that the persons and goods 
of all unbelievers were the divinely-ap- 
pointed lawful spoil of the faithful, and 
that all who had lapsed from the primi- 
tive purity of the faith—Sunnis, or 
Shiaihs, and Ibddiyah alike, all, in 
fact, except true Wihhabis—were worse 
than infidels, and were to be slaughtered, 
enslaved, and plundered as a religious 
duty—this teaching found willing dis- 
ciples on what is emphatically called 
the “pirate coast,” and its effects were 
speedily visible in the increased ferocity 
with which the pirates fought and 
which they displayed in their treatment 
of the unhappy captives who fell into 
their hands. Instigated by the Wah- 
habis, the Joasmees, or people of El 
Kawasim, a tribe on the south coast of 
the Persian Gulf, had been most daring 
in their piracies on the western coast of 
India. An expedition was sent by the 
English Government from Bombay to 
co-operate with Seyyid Sa’id in punish- 
ing them. The town of Ras-el-Khaimar 
was bombarded on the 12th Novem- 
ber, 1809, stormed the next day, the 
chief made prisoner, a large number 
of piratical vessels burnt, and much 
booty carried off. This was the first 
instance of armed intervention by the 
British in the affairs of Oman. The 
combined forces were equally successful 
in the following month in recapturing 
the fort of Shinas, north of Muscat, 
which had fallen to the Wahhabis. 

After this the English force was re- 
called. The Supreme Government of 
India, we are told, was unwilling to 
be committed to an indefinite contest 
with the Wahhabis. Seyyid Sa’id ap- 
pealed in vain for further aid, and was 
obliged to buy off the invaders with 
“a present” of 40,000 dollars, and 
would probably have suffered further at 
their hands had not the operations of 
the Egyptian troops in their campaigns 
against the Wahhabis in 1813 to 1819, 
the occupation and destruction of their 
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capital, and the execution of their Amir 
Abdallah at Constantinople, given for 
the time an effectual check to the 
aggressions of the fanatics of Nedj. 

A second expedition against the 
piratical tribes in the Persian Gulf was 
however, organised by the Government 
of India in 1819. Seyyid Sa’id heartily 
co-operated with the force sent from 
Bombay under General Keir, and con- 
tributed to the success of the expedi- 
tion, which, after reducing several 
piratical strongholds, forced the chiefs 
of all the maritime tribes to con- 
clude treaties, in 1820, binding them 
to a perpetual maritime truce among 
themselves, to abstain from piracy, 
and to accept the arbitration of the 
British agent in the Gulf in case of 
intertribal disputes. A prompt and 
steady enforcement of the provisions of 
these treaties has almost put an end to 
piracy during the last half century. 

Less success attended a joint expe- 
dition which was sent in the next year 
to coerce the tribes of Benu-Abi-Hasan, 
and Benu-Abi’-Aly inland from Sur 
and Ras-el-Hadd, and about a hundred 
miles S.E. of Muscat. These tribes had 
abjured the Ibadhiyah creed and their 
allegiance to Oman, adopted Wahhabee- 
ism, and plundered vessels under the 
English flag which had been wrecked in 
their neighbourhood. The expedition 
was commanded by Seyyid Said in 
person, but the rebels defended them- 
selves with such desperation that the 
allies were routed and forced to retreat, 
though Sa’id displayed great personal 
courage and was severely wounded in 
saving a British artilleryman. 

It was deemed of so much import- 
ance to wipe out the effects of this 
repulse, that a second and much stronger 
expedition was immediately sent from 
Bombay under command of Sir Lionel 
Smith, They were joined by Seyyid 
Said with his Arab forces, and soon 
completely retrieved the check received 
by their predecessors, storming the rebels’ 
formidable position on the 2nd March, 
1821, and killing or making prisoners 
nearly the whole of the rebel force. 
The Arab chronicler notes with great 
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approval the excellent ogee ahr 
prisoners sent to Bombay, an eir 
release two years hoent with money 
sufficient to rebuild their homes, on 
condition of fealty to Seyyd Sa’id, who, 
at the request of the English, forgave 
their rebellion, and received their sub- 
mission to his authority. 

After some unsuccessful attempts to 
annex Bahrein, the Seyyid turned his 
attention to consolidating his possessions 
on the African coast, and devoted to 
that object nearly fifteen years, from 
1829 to 1844. 

He made Zanzibar his principal resi- 
dence, and in a series of expeditions, 
in some ef which he received important 
assistance from the English, he gradually 
occupied almost every seaport of im- 
portance, and all the islands off the 
coast, from near Brava to Cape Delgado, 
He had a considerable fleet of ships fairly 
manned and armed after the lish 
fashion. One of these he sent to Eng- 
land and presented to King William 
the Fourth, and she was long on the 
navy list as H.M.S. /mdm, a service- 
able teak-built frigate. In his opera- 
tions on the African coast he relied 
mainly on his naval resources, which 
enabled him to concentrate at any point 
a force of well-armed Arabs sufficient to 
capture the forts which had been every- 
where built by the former Portuguese 
conquerors in positions commanding 
the trade of the coast, and to overcome 
any opposition from the native African 
chiefs. When he had secured such a 
point he appointed a trusty and ex- 
perienced soldier as wali, or governor, 
leaving the general administration in 
civil matters to the chiefs of tribes, 
many of them of Arab or mixed de- 
scent, or to the municipal councils which 
had grown up in most large towns for 
the management of local affairs. Trade 
was everywhere fostered, and wherever 
the Seyyid’s red flag was hoisted the 
Indian traders, or banians of four or 
five principal castes, who had from the 
earliest days been trading on that coast 
till driven away by Portuguese exactions, 
would flock back, and the Seyyid him- 
self would often take a part in a venture, 
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or allow his men-of-war to carry cargo, 
when not engaged in a military expe- 
dition. His chief fellow-tribesmen and 
followers were encouraged to  settie 
wherever they found good land; and 
plantations of cocoa-nut, sugar cane, 
and cloves grew up wherever protection 
was given to the labourers, bond or 
free, to clear the forest. Under his 
tule Zanzibar became an important em- 
porium. Indian merchants were followed 
by German, French, American, and 
English houses, consulates were estab- 
lished by all four nations, and treaties 
of commerce were executed, in which 
the Seyyid’s wish to promote trade and 
to induce his foreign allies to settle 
was often expressed in terms which 
have since seriously fettered the action 
and limited the fiscal resources of the 
ruler of the State; for each treaty, be- 
sides limiting his demand for customs 
to a very light scale of duties, and biud- 
ing him to abstain from monopolizing 
articles of trade, contained a “ most 
favoured nation” clause, so that any 
treaty power is enabled to demand for 


its own subjects any privileges or ex- 
emptions which might be granted to 


the subjects of any other power. As a 
natural consequence all native traders 
who could do so enrolled themselves as 
subjects of one or other of the treaty 
powers. The foreign consuls were rarely 
inclined to diminish, even in appear- 
ance, the importance of privileges se- 
cured to subjects of their own govern- 
ment, so that the Seyyid’s power to tax 
trade for fiscal purposes was limited to 
those few traders who could claim no 
protection from a foreign consul; and 
even in their case only in regard to 
bargains and articles in which no 
trader under foreign protection could 
claim any interest. It is no small credit 
to the Seyyid and his successors that 
under such disadvantages they have 
extended and fairly maintained their 
authority, and found means for carrying 
on the general administration. But it 
is of course vain, under such a system, 
to expect a strong Government, or any 
facilities for trade which would cause 
expense to its Treasury. 
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The English, who alone of all four 
powers had actively and directly aided 
the Seyyid in establishing his authority, 
aud who, as governing the countries 
which were the home of the Indian 
trader, had greater special interest in 
local commerce than any other nation, 
did not lessen his immediate difficulties 
by their determination to put down the 
growing slave trade. Asthe market for 
slaves in the West Indies, in South 
America and the Southern Indian Ocean 
declined, the trade northwards to supply 
the slave-markets of Egypt, Turkey, 
Arabia and Persia increased, in spite of 
the efforts somewhat spasmodically made 
by the English Government to stop it 
by sea. Of course it was easy for our 
consuls to prove by argument that in 
the long run such a drain of the local 
labour market was not only inhuman 
but impolitic. The Seyyid, however, and 
his followers and advisers caring less for 
humanity than for their own immediate 
profit, and still less for the future policy 
of their successors, were by no means 
willing to give up or restrict a traffic 
which insured them a cheap and abund- 
ant supply of slave labour, and afforded 
an article of export more profitable and 
easy of transport than elephants’ teeth. 

Nevertheless, at the repeated solicita- 
tions of his English allies the Seyyid 
executed more than one treaty for the 
suppression of the slave traffic. The 
provisions of these engagements were 
not always very effectual for the object 
we had in view, but they enabled a suc- 
cession of active and independent con- 
suls, aided by energetic naval officers, 
employed on the coast to prove the 
possibility of putting an end to the traffic 
by sea. 

Such are the enormous natural re- 
sources of the East African coast, that 
with every drawback, the Seyyid was 
enabled to remit large sums to aid his 
administration in Arabia. But sub- 
sidies to friendly chiefs and tribes, 
or large “presents” to his Wahhabi 
neighbours did not compensate for 
the repeated absence of the brave and 
sagacious head of the state at his dis- 
tant possessions in Africa, nor could his 
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occasional presence in Oman always 
restore affairs to their former footing. 
The Wahhabi influence steadily in- 
creased till the “presents” from Omén 
assumed an uncomfortable resemblance 
to regular tribute, and the Egyptian suc- 
cesses in Nedj gave only temporary relief. 

Nor could the Seyyid always rely on 
the fidelity of his own kinsfolk and 
tribesmen. He had frequently to choose 
between condoning rebellion and invok- 
ing the dangerous aid of his powerful 
Wahhabi neighbours, and attempts to 
revive the Imimate in the person of 
rival pretenders showed that the Seyyid’s 
tried capacity for rule did not render it 
easy even tor him to dispense with the 
shadowy authority of the traditional 


ty. 

The Seyyid in fact added one more to 
the many instances afforded by history, 
that no personal ability will enable a 
conqueror to bequeath power to those 
who succeed him unless circumstances 
allow him to mould the growth of some- 
thing like a constitution, supplementing 
from within the external forces which 
keep nations together and perpetuate 
dynasties. 

His closing years were little better 
than a series of disappointments partly 
owing to intestine broils, resulting from 
the want of a recognized law of succes- 
sion, partly to the growing power of the 
Wahhabis, and partly, it must be con- 
fessed, to the vacillating policy of the In- 
dian government. The Persians, intent 
on dreams of eastern conquest, had com- 
menced a systematic series of aggressions, 
on the Omani possessions on the northern 
or Persian shore of the Gulf, and took 
Bunder-el-Abbas. Some of these ports 
had been farmed by the Persian govern- 
ment to the rulers of Omin for nearly a 
century. ‘They commanded a thriving 
trade with the eastern provinces of Per- 
sia, the same trade which the natural 
features of the country have always 
directed to Ormus and its neighbourhood. 
The Omanis had more than half a cen- 
tury before granted unusual privileges 
of trade to their English allies, and these 
privileges doubtless formed an additional 
inducement to the Persians to attempt 
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the ejection of the Ominis; for the 
policy of the Persian Court was then, 
and continued to be till the end of our 
war with Persia in 1856, directed by in- 
fluences distinctly hostile to the British, 
Confident of our support, Seyyid Sa’id 
despatched an expedition under his son 
Thuwainy to recapture Bunder-el-A bbas ; 
but as the Arab reinforcements “ were 
prevented from joining him by an arbi- 
trary abuse of the interdict placed by 
the British Government upon all armed 
movements by sea on the part of the 
petty chiefs occupying the littoral of 
the Persian Gulf, the Seyyid was obliged 
to give way and make the best terms ho 
could with the victors.” They were very 
humiliating, and reduced the Seyyid’s 
representative to the position of a depen- 
dant on the caprice of the Perszan Gov- 
ernors of Fars or Kirman, fixing at the 
same time a term of twenty years for 
the termination of the Omani possession 
on that coast. 

“‘ With a deep sense of humiliation,” 
we are told, “ preying on his mind, the 
Seyyid Sa’id embarked once more for 
Zanzibar ; but ‘ the decree of fate’ over- 
took him in the Sea of Sayebelles. He 
died on board his frigate, the Victoria, 
on the 19th of October, 1856, at the age 
of sixty-five, after a reign of fifty-two 

ears.” 

He left behind him a great reputation 
as an able and wise ruler, and on all the 
coasts of the Arabian and Indian seas, 
from Madagascar round to Cape Como- 
rin, is popularly classed with his great 
contem poraries—better known to English 
readers, but not more highly esteemed 
by the Seyyid’s countrymen and neigh- 
bours—Runjeet Sing, Dost Mohammed, 
and Mehmet Ali, to one or other of 
whom he is pretty sure to be likened by 
any Omani who talks of him in an 
Eastern Bazaar. 

We have referred to historical evi- 
dence that an extensive commerce be- 
tween Western Asia and Eastern Africa 
has always been carried on; but even 
if history were silent on the subject, 
the natural features and phenomena of 
winds and currents on the coast would 
render it almost impossible for a sea- 
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faring people, however cautious as navi- 
gators, to avoid being drawn into com- 
merce between two rich and populous 
countries. There is in Africa, south 
of the Straits of Babelmandeb, no 
Sahara such as cut off the Mauritanians 
and Numidians from the populous ne- 
gro coast south of the Niger; and the 
natural configuration of the Arabian, 
African, and Indian ocean-coasts is such, 
and the course and force of the pre- 
vailing trade-winds are so ordered, that 
without much aid from the shipmen 
the most helpless barque would be 
drifted and blown, according to the 
season, from the African to the Arabian 
coast, or vice versd from Asia to Africa. 

These physical causes would have 
led to commercial intercourse between 
Western Asia and Eastern Africa, even 
had the southern and eastern shores of 
Arabia been peopled by races less ad- 
venturous and less addicted to naval 
enterprize than the Arabs. Except 
when interrupted by the Portuguese 
domination, the process has probably 
in all ages been much the same as that 
by which, during Seyyid Sa’id’s reign, 
Omani colonies occupied the coast where 
the Portuguese power had withered and 
decayed. 

Every year brought its quota of 
armed adventurers from Muscat, Sohar, 
and other ports of Arabia, sometimes in 
considerable fleets of those swift, white 
winged, latteen-rigged vessels which 
from the earliest ages seem to have car- 
ried on the commerce between Arabia 
and India on the one hand and Africa 
on the other. As soon as the south- 
west summer monsoon was fairly over 
the mariners were busy in every port 
on the shores of the Persian Gulf and 
Arabian Sea; their vessels, which for 
months had rested in creeks or on sandy 
beaches drawn high above springtide 
highwater mark, and propped up with 
timbers, to dry them and give access to 
caulkers and careeners, were repaired, 
painted with fresh coats of shark oil 
and lime to keep off worms, floated, 
and equipped ; the huge, square water 
tanks and four-fluked anchors were 
hoisted on board; provisions,” and a 
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cargo of dates, salt fish, grain, hard- 
ware and cottons, plain or indigo- 
dyed, were stowed, and as soon as the 
autumn calms were over and the north- 
east winds began to blow steadily and 
strongly, the vessels were hauled out 
into the roads, the masts stepped, the 
great white sails were bent to the taper 
yards as they lay along projecting far 
beyond the stern and stem, the pas- 
sengers crowded on board each with his 
arms and sundry bundles of clothes, 
provisions and merchandize, the ship- 
men hoisted their huge triangular sail 
with much shouting, screaming, and 
clapping of hands in chorus, and amid 
the firing of guns and hoisting of flags 
the vessel skimmed out to sea and was 
soon ploughing the waves for the offing, 
hardly distinguishable, except in size, 
from the white sea birds which followed 
in her wake. 

Arrived on the African coast, wher- 
ever the effete Portuguese power was 
weakest the Arab adventurers would 
resort. They traded, they fought fiercely 
and successfully, combining as one man 
to attack some half-deserted port or 
dilapidated fortress, and then quarrel- 
ling among themselves over their prey. 
When they had secured a rich alluvial 
shore or fertile island and abundance of 
negro slaves, they settled, and built 
houses—not huts of reeds or mud, like 
the Africans, but substantial masonry 
buildings of coral-rag and lime mortar, 
such as fringe the shores of an Arabian, 
Moorish, or Spanish port—great square, 
white, flat-roofed mansions, proof against 
assault from any foe unprovided with 
artillery, with few external windows 
save such as could be used for musketry 
defence ; the rooms opening on to arched 
galleries overlooking an interior court, 
and massive timber doors giving access 
to narrow dark staircases with many 
angles, where a single determined man 
with his dagger eould keep at bay a 
host of assailants even should they force 
the door. 

Here the Arab Seigneur lived much 
as his forefathers have lived for ages in 
many a conquered country from India 
to Spain. With his clansmen and the 
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few trusty slaves who alone were ad- 
mitted into the house and allowed to 
bear arms, he could hold his own against 
anything short of a regular siege. It is 
no more than justice to them to add 
that if the Arab conquerors showed 
little scruple in acquiring power and 
territory, and little sense of moral 
obligation in using what they acquired, 
the net results of the acquisition were 
usually favourable to settled government 
and civilization. There was some sort 
of law and freedom in the land, where 
the cruel and short-sighted policy of the 
early Portuguese had extinguished both. 
The Arab slave-master was less harsh 
than the nominal Christian, and wher- 
ever the Arabs settled the negroes 
gathered round, Jungle was cleared and 
clove orchards and sugar-cane fields were 
planted where, during the Portuguese 
domination, the forest had reasserted its 
ancient sway. The Arabs have always 
a keen eye for commerce, and wherever 
they gained a footing in a port or har- 
bour the Indian traders soon reappeared. 
These were the “ Moors” and “ Banians” 
of various castes in whose hands Vasco 
da Gama found all the functions of 
brokers and agents intermediary between 
the foreign merchant and the local pedlar. 
They had been almost driven away from 
the coast by the jealous commercial im- 
policy and bigotry of the Portuguese, but 
they returned wherever the Arabs estab- 
lished themselves and supplied to the 
more enterprizing of their leaders the 
means of organizing expeditions down 
the coast and into the far interior, which 
were intended to serve as occasion 
offered, for commerce, for slave-hunt- 
ing, for conquest, or for settlement. 

But let us go back for a moment to 
the ships and the shipmen who had 
brought these Arab immigrants from 
Arabia to Africa. When they had dis- 
charged their passengers and disposed 
of their merchandize they prepared for 
their return voyage. A cargo was col- 
lected of gums—copal and Arabic— 
ebony from Madagascar, hides, oil seeds, 
dyeing drugs and cloves, rhinoceros’ 
horns, elephants’ teeth and hippopota- 
mus’ tusks, and with the ivory, as of old, 


in the days of King Solomon, “ apes and 
peacocks,”! if we understand by the 
latter, as some commentators tell us we 
might, the parrots of various kinds 
always to be found on board an Arab 
or Indian vessel homeward bound from 
Africa. 

With these were always some “ per- 
sons of men,”2 slaves of the various 
negro races, kidnapped or bought in the 
interior, and brought down in chain 
gangs to the slave markets on the coast, 
with many a murder and act of revolt- 
ing brutality on the way. The best that 
can be said for the Arab slave-drover is 
that he is not quite so cruel or brutal 
as the Portuguese half-caste, and forty 
years ago the Arab demand for slaves 
was not what it has since become. 
There was then less money than there is 
now in Arabia and Egypt, and none but 
great men could afford negro slaves, 
The Arabs did little directly to supply 
the sugar islands in the East and West 
Indies and Brazil, which were then the 
great slave markets of the world; but 
some slaves were always to be found in 
every Arab dhow returning from Africa 
as sailors and passengers’ servants, 
though not, as in later years, crowd- 
ed by scores till the boat could hold 
no more, to be sold like cattle in the 
slave bazaars of Turkey, Persia, and 
Arabia. 

When the return cargoand passengers, 
free and servile, were on board, and the 
shipmen were assured that the south- 
west monsoon had fairly and steadily 
set in, the dhow once more set forth and 
shaped a north-easterly course on her 
homeward voyage to Arabia, and perhaps 
onwards to India. 

With her great spread of cotton sails 
before a steady south-west trade wind, 
a large Arab dhow will lead the swiftest 
frigate in her Majesty’s service a long 
chase, and frequently run her pursuer 
out of sight, if no unforeseen chance 
compels her to shorten sail or alter her 
course. Ten days of such running would 
bring her near her port. The seasons 
of trade wind are so ‘regular, and the 
customs of merchants and shipmasters 

1 1 Kings x. 22. ® Ezekiel xxvii. 13, 
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so dependent on the seasons and so little 
variable in other respects, that the home- 
ward return of the voyagers may be 
reckoned to within a few days; and for 
some time before the day calculated on, 
at every Arab port engaged in the 
African trade look-out groups assemble 
in daily-increasing numbers on the ter- 
raced roofs of the houses overlooking 
the sea, or wherever the shore affords 
points of vantage for scanning the 
horizon. Great is the excitement when 
a sail appears, too large for a fishing 
craft, and making direct for the port. 
“Tt is Khoja Mahomed’s, or Lalljee’s.” 
“No; it is only some Indian vessel 
coming in for water.” At length all 
uncertainty is dispeiled by her hoisting 
flags and firing guns as she still holds 
on her course. ‘The news soon spreads 
through the Bazar, and the whole popu- 
lation crowds to the beach to welcome 
the returned voyagers. Great and uni- 
versal is the rejoicing, as friends meet 
and exchange news. The supercargo 
walks off with the shipowner and mer- 
chants to tell of the cargo and prices, 
and hastily to calculate gains or losses. 
The Rais, with a few of the chief pas- 
sengers, goes to the Sultan’s or Wali’s 
house, to kiss his hand and give 
him the news. “Salim has died of 
dysentery, and Abdulla was killed in a 
skirmish with the negro wildmen on his 
road to the lake country. Your kins- 
man Khalid, who was always so trouble- 
some,‘and inclined to Wahabeeism, has 
borrowed two thousand dollars from a 
Hixdu merchant, and is building a 
house and laying out a clove orchard in 
Pemba. His brother, Ahmed, with a 
score of ragamuflins from his own and 
other tribes, has gone southward, in- 
tending to establish himself on an island 
near the Portuguese border. He prays 
you to send him some more good stout 
fellows who are willing to go inland ; 
but above all a little money or letters of 
credit on the Banians. He will pay you 
without fail next season in ivory and 
copal, which he hopes to find cheap 
where he has gone,” &c. &e. And so 
the talk in the little court goes on, 
mingled with schemes for next season’s 


adventure on a larger scale, and frequent 
interruptions as visitors drop in to con- 
gratulate the voyagers and hear the 
news. Everywhere in the town is re- 
joicing—even the negro slaves are glad. 
The voyage is over, with its many ter- 
rors, its scanty fare, and its short allow- 
ance of brackish water. If they may 
now resign all hope of ever again seeing 
the dark forests of their native land, 
they need no longer dread the kidnapper 
lurking in every bush, or shudder at the 
horrors of the chain-gang. They will 
have food and protection for the day, 
and if they look to the future, as ne- 
groes rarely can, they may see possi- 
bilities of favour and future freedom in 
return for present loss of liberty. It is 
true that probably ten lives have been 
sacrificed, and many a home made deso- 
late in Africa, before one slave attains 
even this amount of negative freedom 
from care; but such considerations do 
not weigh heavily on the slave who has 
just escaped from the long sea voyage. 
Nine-tenths of them are children, to 
whom the change has the charm of 
novelty, and on whom the loss of friends, 
or even parents, makes but little perma- 
nent impression. 

Such was the kind of process, repeat- 
ed year after year, by which the Arabs 
took the place of the Portuguese on the 
East Coast of Africa, during the last 
half of the past and first half of the 
present century. 

We have noted a few of the princi- 
pal articles of East African trade. The 
list might be greatly extended, for there 
are few products of the tropical or sub- 
tropical zones, and many of more tem- 
perate climates, which may not be had, 
so to speak, “for the asking.” That is 
to say, they are produced, or might be 
produced, within commercial reach of 
the East African trader, and might 
speedily be in the market, if a demand 
for them were established. Whilst, as 
regards the imports by which the African 
could be paid for his produce, there are 
few articles in common use by the 
people of Arabia, India, and the East 
generally, which mizht not in time find 
a ready sale in East Africa. 



























Space does not admit of more than a 
passing reference to those authorities 
who have written on the subject of East 
African trade, The consular reports of 
General Rigby, Sir Lewis Pelly, Colonel 
Playfair, Mr. Churchill, Captain Pri- 
deaux, and especially Dr. Kirk and his 
assistants, Captain Elton and Mr. 
Holmwood, contain much valuable in- 
formation ; but it is scattered through 
formidable blue-books, many of them 
quite inaccessible to the general reader. 
Almost every chapter of Dr. Living- 
stone’s works contains some notices or 
suggestions on the commercial capa- 
bilities of the country, and the scrupu- 
lous accuracy of the most keen-sighted 
of observers gives especial value to his 
remarks. Valuable notices on commer- 
cial, as on most other matters of interest 
to the traveller, are to be found in the 
volumes of Burton, and some in Mr. 
Stanley’s narrative. The commercial 
capabilities of Madagascar are barely 
touched on even in the most recent 
works, and Mr. M‘Leod’s full and ac- 
curate notices of the products of the 
Portuguese African possessions refer to 
a period when the country; was less 
accessible and less known than it is 
now. 

But nowhere can the “ merchant 
adventurer” find in print such in- 
formation as would be of much use to 
him in arranging “an African venture.” 
We trust that Dr. Kirk and his able 
assistants will one day furnish us with 
a commercial hand-book such as may 
give to those interested some definite 
idea of the capabilities and wants of two 
thousand miles of coast, which till lately 
was almost blank in the commercial 
map of the world, but which is better 
situated than almost any other coast of 
similar extent for carrying on a great 
and varied commerce. 

A comparision of the prominent 
features of the Eastern and Western 
African coasts will show that this is no 
exaggerated estimate of the resources of 
the former region. 

Both coasts can boast a great extent 
of soil of extraordinary fertility ; both 
have a great length of seaboard, afford- 
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ing many facilities for an extended 
foreign trade; but whilst the West 
coast has few but bar-harbours at the 
mouths of rivers, the East coast abounds 
in well sheltered natural harbours, well 
adapted for carrying on a great sea-borne 
trade in vessels of the largest size used 
in modern commerce. In the fleets of 
dhows annually trading between her 
ports and Asia, East Africa has a large 
merchant marine, for coasting purposes, 
far superior to anything of the kind on 
the West coast. 

Both coasts have vast resources of 
abundant and cheap, but ill-directed, 
labour. Both are cursed with forms 
of slavery which greatly limit the 
value of that labour; but the slavery 
of the East coast is, with all its horrors, 
less barbarous and degrading, and less 
destructive to human life than that of 
the West. Slave life is too often wasted 
on the East coast, but the human 
sacrifices and the wholesale massacres, 
in mere wantonness of superstition, 
which are such horrible features of the 
slavery of the West coast, seem almost 
unknown on the East. Under Muslim 
rulers the slave, however degraded and 
practically ill-treated, has at least a 
recognized legal status; and both the 
written law and the customs of the 
Ibidhiyah sect which prevail in Zanzi- 
bar are notably more favourable to the 
slave than those of most other sections of 
Islim. It followsthatthe whole social and 
political organization on the East coast 
is of a far higher type than on the West. 
This is partly due to the large admixture 
on the East coast of various foreign 
races more advanced in civilization than 
the negroes ; but still more to the Arab 
rulers, of whom our guest, the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, is the most considerable. 
The difference will be appreciated if we 
contrast the worst of Arab walis, or local 
governors, with the best of such pure 
negro sovereigns as the rulers of Ashan- 
tee and Dahomey. 

Even in the far interior, where the 
Arab slaye-hunter is removed from many 
of the civilizing and restraining influ- 
ences felt on the coast, whilst we are 
constantly shocked by the horrible 
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scenes described by Livingstone and 
Schweinfurth, they are not unrelieved 
by occasional evidence that even the 
brutalizing effects of the slave-hunter’s 
occupation have not entirely destroyed 
the better instincts of the more civilized 
race, nor wholly obscured all the teach- 
ings of a comparatively purer and higher 
morality. 

Let it not be supposed for a moment 
that we would offer excuses for any form 
of slavery, or subscribe to the doctrine 
that in its mildest forms it is not more 
hateful or more injurious to lord as well 
as servant, than the worst forms of 
voluntary servitude. But there are 
varying shades of darkness in even the 
blackest night ; and if the condition of 
the slave in Egypt is not to be envied 
by the poorest freeborn peasant in 
Europe, it is beyond doubt far better 
than that of slaves elsewhere in Africa ; 
and the slave in Zanzibar, if not so well 
off ‘as his brother in Egypt, is better off 
than the slave of the West coast. 

Let us, however, never forget that 
slavery at its best can only be main- 
tained and fed by a system of perpetual 
kidnapping ; and if any man doubts 
what the results must be on the com- 
mercial and industrial capabilities of the 
country whence the supply of slaves 
is drawn, let him imagine it applied to 
our own rural population. We have 
reason to hope that the lessons to be 
learnt from the sight of free labour 
everywhere around him in Europe 
will not be lost on the Sultan of 
Zanzibar and his attendants. 

The last great advantage which we 
would notice, as possessed by the East 
African Coast, is the presence of more 
than one class of professional local 
traders superior in civilization and in- 
telligence to the natives of the country, 
but not so superior as to prevent their 
living contentedly among them, whilst 
they are every way qualified to act 
as local agents to the European and 
American merchants. 

The “ Banians,” as they are generi- 
cally termed, are all of Indian or Arab 
origin, and belong to more than one 
of the Indian castes, whose hereditary 
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profession is trade. Some of them 
are Muhamadans by creed, belonging to 
sects which split off from the main stock 
early in the history of Islfim ; and one 
of them, the Khojahs, are able to trace 
an undoubted pedigree to the disciples 
of the “ Old Man of the Mountain,” the 
formidable chief of the Assassins, in the 
days of the Crusaders. Their pedigree 
was conclusively established by a cele- 
brated trial in the High Court of Bom- 
bay a few years ago; but the present 
representatives of the tribe are scat- 
tered as diligent traders, everywhere 
respected, in all the ports of Arabia and 
Western India. One of the principal 
members of the sect in Zanzibar, Tara 
Topun, so eulogized by Mr. Stanley for 
his effectual aid in enabling the Ameri- 
can traveller to reach Livingstone, is 
now in England in the suite of the 
Sultan. 

Of the Hindoo “ Banians,” the most 
important class in East Africa belong 
to the Bhattia caste. They too have 
had their history and tenets thoroughly 
sifted in a celebrated judicial trial in 
Bombay, and the result is in its way 
quite as curious as in the case of the 
Khojahs. But the Hindu Bhattias 
proved to be an off-shoot from one of 
the great Hindu sects which has re- 
duced epicureanism to an actual rule of 
life, and carried to its extreme practical 
results the doctrine that the high priest 
is the incarnation of the Divinity. The 
possibility of combining the highest 
commercial skill and its result, enormous 
wealth, with the blindest ignorance in 
other matters ; the most refined luxury 
and perfect epicureanism, with the most 
slavish subjection to spiritual tyrants, 
leading scandalously immoral lives, was 
an evil vision revealed by a patient 
matter-of-fact trial before English judges 
and lawyers. The trial was full of 
interest to the moralist and political 
philosopher, but ill fitted for discus- 
sion elsewhere. It was a satisfactory 
result that our law upheld the cause 
of truth and purity against a marvel- 
lous combination of wealth and caste 
power. 

Muslim and Hindu, however, what- 



























ever their origin or religious belief, are, 
and have been for ages, the keenest of 
traders ; and they who know best the 
commercial deficiencies of the West 
Coast, can appreciate the value of such 
a class as intermediaries between the 
foreign and local trader on the East. 
Commercial affairs in East Africa are 
at present passing through a revolution 
for which two principal causes may be 
assigned. The great hurricane in 1872 
was an unexpected and ruinous, though 
temporary calamity ; but the prohibition 
of the public sale of slaves, and the 
stoppage of the sea-borne slave traffic 
in 1873, affected all commerce as much 
as the stoppage of the trade in opium 
affected the commerce of China. Slaves 
were in many places an important 
part of the local currency, and were 
everywhere a considerable portion of 
the general exports; and few were 
the East African traders who, if they 
had traced their bargains to their ulti- 
mate results, would not have found 
their gains more or less influenced by 
the current price of human flesh. The 
partial stoppage of the slave trade will 
doubtless in the long run immensely 
benefit every branch of commerce and 
industry, but the immediate results must 
cause much temporary derangement of 
trade. This was foreseen by the Sultan 
and his advisers, and Seyyid Burgash 
deserves all the more credit for the 
good faith with which he has carried 
out the pledges, not by any means 
willingly given, to comply with the 
requisitions of his philanthropic ally. 
The second cause of a revolution in 
the course of trade may be found in the 
opening of the Suez Canal and the con- 
current development of steam traffic 
on the coast. Ten years ago the great 
bulk of the trade between Europe and 
East Africa went round the Cape, and 
for the most part passed through marts 
in India or Arabia. Almost every 
article of East African import or export 
rested for a while in the warehouses 
of traders living in Bombay, Surat, 
Cutch, Mandavie, Muscat, or other ports 
of the Arabian Sea, whence generally 
after changing hands they found their 
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way to the Banian correspondents, who 
during the present century had resumed 
the old positions whence their ancestors 
had been driven by the early Portuguese 
conquerors. The delays and expenses 
incident to such a circuitous course of 
trade greatly restricted its development. 

The French, the Germans, and Ame- 
ricans seem to have taken the lead of 
the English in renewing direct trade 
with Eastern Africa, and the German 
merchants were the first to send steamers 
direct to the coast. But the exigencies 
of a lucrative private trade prevented 
the first steamers from being available 
to the public for the conveyance of 
mails. There was no postal communi- 
cation except by chance vessels from 
Bombay, Mauritius, or other distant 
forts; and the residents of Zanzibar 
were sometimes five months, and occa- 
sionally longer, without news from 
Europe. 

The opening of the Suez Canal was 
the commencement of a revolution in 
the course of trade. Steamers touching 
at Aden landed or took in cargo for 
Zanzibar, and occasionally a steamer ran 
on direct. But the East African Coast 
might long have been without direct 
postal steamers had it not been for 
the enterprise and public spirit of the 
British India Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, which, after pushing out its 
steamer lines along every part of the 
Indian coast from Java to the Euphrates, 
has now extended them to Mozambique. 
The Directors of the Company, at the 
instance of their philanthropic chair- 
man, Mr. William Mackinnon, ran their 
first steamer to meet the wants of the 
Special Mission to the Sultan of Zan- 
zibar in 1872, and, whilst the Mission 
for the abolition of the Slave Trade was 
on the coast, doubled the number of 
voyages stipulated for in the 
contract, so as to ensure the early and 
punctual receipt of the despatches con- 
nected with the negotiations. This act 
of liberality must have cost the Com- 
pany a large sum, and by materially 
abbreviating the stay of the Mission on 
the coast saved the English Treasury 
many months of heavy expenditure ; 
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but the service was rendered entirely 
gratuitously, and no compensation was 
asked for by the Company or offered 
by the Government. 

There can be no doubt of the great 
impulse which steamer traffic will give, 
and has indeed already given, to com- 
merce in general on this coast. The 
native merchants of Zanzibar now deal 
direct with Europe, and though indi- 
vidual interests in Zanzibar, India, and 
Arabia may suffer, the general result 
must be highly favourable to the deve- 
lopment of every branch of trade. 

As bearing on such prospects we 
must not forget the valuable coal 
fields which extend for at least 1,000 
miles from the frontiers of the Cape 
Colony to the north of the Rovuma. 
Whereverthe great river-valleysintersect 
the mountain ranges, which run north 
and south throughout this region, some 
traces of coal-bearing strata have been 
found; and at various points inland 
from Delagoa Bay, and again on the 
Zambesi and Rovuma rivers, thick coal- 
beds have been found in workable posi- 
tions close to the surface. 

There appear now grounds for hoping 
that, at no distant period, this portion 
at least of Africa may cease to merit 
the name of “the Lost Continent,” which 
has hitherto not inaptly described its 
condition as almost a blank in the com- 
mercial map of the world. 

It is clear that any Government which 
could ensure protection of life and 
property in such a position, and allow 
capitalists to attract the abundant labour 
of the continent by freedom and fair 
wages, might aspire to a great position 
among nations. 

Our South African colonies possess 
some of the elements of such a dominion. 
All are in abundance at the command 
of the Portuguese, if, as we may hope 


from present appearances, something 
of the old Lusitanian fire could be re- 
kindled in the cold ashes of her African 
colonies ; and further north it is in our 
power to aid our present guest to be- 
queath to the children of Shem an 
empire wider and richer than any of 
those kingdoms which Marco Polo 
described, or Vasco da Gama and his 
followers destroyed. 

The Sultan of Zanzibar doubtless 
needs support, or rather the considerate 
friendship of the great European 
powers, to enable him to maintain and 
consolidate the possessions he has in- 
herited. Himself a just, tolerant, and 
frugal ruler, a leader of tribes which 
in their days of deepest depression 
have never sunk into barbarism, and 
which have shown in three continents 
their power to subdue and civilize in- 
ferior races—closely connected, as he is, 
with some of the great trading commu- 
nities of the East, and ruling over a 
region of unsurpassed natural capa- 
bilities, he may reasonably hope for a 
great destiny awaiting his race in East- 
ern Africa. Something has been done, 
though it be but one step of many, to 
emancipate labour in his dominions. 
Christian Missions, directed by noble- 
minded and devoted men, are at work 
to civilize as well as to baptize the 
negro races, and receive from the Seyyid 
quite as much favour and protection as 
our own missions received from our own 
government in India forty years ago. 
All who feel for the deep degradation 
of equatorial Africa in every age of 
her,history, must bid such a ruler “‘ God- 
speed” in any undertaking which, like 
his journey to Europe, tends to bring 
him more intimately within the pale of 
civilized nations. 


H. B. E. Frere. 
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